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DEDICATION 

To  all  in  the  past  and  present  who  have  made  this 
book  possible,  we  dedicate  it,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  progress  and  the  larger  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  must  be  the  inspiration  of  the  future. 


rNNES  i  Sons 

PHILADELPHIA 


FOREWORD 

THE  following  pages  contain  the  addresses  delivered  at  London 
Grove,  Pa.,  at  the  celebration  of  the  two-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  London  Grove  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

A  joint  committee  of  both  branches  of  Friends  worked  actively 
for  many  months  in  preparing  a  programme  and  looking  after  the 
material  arrangements  necessary  to  make  the  day  a  success.  The 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  fullest  co-operation  and  ail 
who  were  privileged  to  share  in  it,  experienced  something  of  the  joy 
of  fellowship  in  service. 

The  third  of  Tenth  month,  1914,  was  fixed  upon  for  holding 
the  commemorative  exercises.  One  of  the  finest  days  which  tliis 
season  affords,  lent  its  physical  environment.  The  large  Meeting 
House  and  its  spacious  grounds  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
neighborhood  residents,  and  visitors  whose  lives  had  in  some  v.ay 
been  touched  by  the  influences  radiating  from  this  Meeting, 

In  the  afternoon,  the  speakers  delivered  their  addresses  to 
those  who  found  sitting  or  standing  space  inside  the  Meeting  House, 
and  again  to  an  expectant  group  outside,  who  gathered  under  ihe 
fine  old  trees,  already  touched  by  the  golden  glory  of  Autumn.  Tlie 
attendance  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty-five  hundred. 

The  admirably  planned  arrangements  for  the  care  and  comfort 
of  the  guests  insured  an  enjoyable  as  well  as  profitable  day  to  all 
who  attended.  Mingling  with  the  three  hundred  automobiles  iind 
hundreds  of  horses  and  carriages  of  modern  build,  was  an  ancient 
two-wheeled  chaise  bearing  riders  garbed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Friends  who  founded  the  Meeting.  The  appeal  of  things  whiich 
have  been  a  part  of  scenes  and  events  long  before  our  time,  was 
evidenced  by  the  interest  taken  in  this  vehicle  and  its  occupants,  p.rA 
by  the  constant  throng  which  crowded  around  the  relic  exhibit,  upon 
which  much  time  had  been  successfully  expended. 
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The  papers  which  follow  tell  their  own  story.  Those  who 
were  present  will  read  them  with  a  mental  background  of  the  day 
and  scene,  and  with  a  subtle  inner  s[)irit  of  ajjpreciation,  which 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  those  who  were  not  jjrivileged  to  attend. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  an  anniversary,  we  should 
pause  to  consider  what  it  profits  us  to  observe  these  way-nnarks  of 
the  ages.  An  anniversary-day  is  a  time  of  accounting  for  the  use 
of  the  gifts  which  the  days  and  years  bring.  As  we  build  our 
common  everydays  into  the  structure  of  an  unchanging  past,  we  are 
too  close  to  the  work  to  see  it  in  true  persjjective,  and  each  year's 
work  shows  little  change  in  the  completed  whole.  Only  as  the  years 
are  piled  century-high  can  we  justly  estimate  the  influences  which 
go  out  from  a  Meeting  like  this,  upon  the  community-life. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  pause  at  the  summit  of  the  years, 
whence  we  may  look  both  backward  and  forward,  and  contemplate 
how  goodly  a  monument  our  fathers  have  builded,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  men  and  women  whose  influence  has  shaped  not 
only  the  neighborhood  life^,  but  has  extended  far  beyond  its 
borders. 

As  we  justly  measure  the  principles  which  have  been  built  into 
the  past  life  of  London  Grove  Meeting,  are  we  not  inspired  to  do 
our  work  as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  before?  The  lesson  of 
each  worthy  anniversary  is  pre-eminently  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
cultivate  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  spirit,  in  making  our  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  this  generation,  that  woven  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  history  of  two  hundred  years,  makes  the  contem- 
plation of  the  past  a  present  satisfaction. 

I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Meeting  at  London  Grove  and  the  Friends  who 
gathered  there,  exerted  upon  my  own  life.  The  best  wish  that  I 
can  make  for  those  who  read  the  volume  of  proceedings,  is  that  they 
may  in  a  measure  absorb  in  the  reading,  some  degree  of  the  moral 
vigor,  social  earnestness,  and  spiritual  power,  which  for  two  cen- 
turies have  radiated  from  this  Meeting,  through  the  two  branches 
of  Friends. 

JANEP.RUSHMORE, 

Philadelphia. 
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Reading  From  the  Scriptures 

By  EDWARD  A.  PENNOCK,  Chatham,  Chairman 

^^  T  TT  AST  thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  ever- 
I  I  lasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  tlie  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?  there  is  no  search- 
ing out  his  understanding." 

"He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might 
he  increaseth  strength." 

"Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young 
men  shall  utterly  fall:" 

"But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not 
be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint." 

"Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations." 

"Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing, thou  art  God," 

"For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when 
it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 

"So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom." 

"And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us:  and 
establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our 
hands  establish  thou  it." 


Address  of  Welcome 

By   AUGUSTUS   JiROSIUS,   Avondale 

WITH  the  presumption  that  this  vast  audience  already  feels 
assured  of  a  licarty  welcome  on  this  unusual  occasion,  it 
would  seem  that  the  office  assigned  the  speaker  of  giving 
utterance  to  the  feeling  entertained  by  tlie  residents  of  this  com- 
munity was  a  superfluous  appointment;  and  yet  we  cannot  he 
reconciled  to  the  thought  of  allowing  the  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  many  of  you  no  doubt 
have  made  in  order  to  be  present,  and  the  deligiit  it  affords  tliat  you 
have  evinced  such  a  degree  of  interest  as  to  come  from  far  and  near 
in  such  goodly  numbers  to  partake  with  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  this 
rare  event  of  celebrating  the  bicentennial  at  our  meeting.  The 
reviving  of  precious  memories  and  the  more  secure  preservation  for 
posterity  of  the  records  of  the  past,  as  well  as  having  our  perceptions 
enlarged  concerning  the  part  the  Friends  as  a  body  have  played  in 
former  beneficent  achievements,  together  with  the  unlimited  avenues 
that  are  open  to  us  now  for  the  future  development  of  society  and 
our  country,  if  we  are  awake  to  the  opportunities  presented,  is  the 
labor  of  the  hour. 

A  meeting  that  has  passed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  two 
centuries  cannot  but  have  exerted  by  its  devout  and  consecrated 
adherents  a  potential  influence  in  shaping  public  thought!  and 
could  these  aged  walls  give  voice  to  the  wonls  of  wisdom  that  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  dedicated  souls  who  have  occupied  these 
benches,  it  would  fortn  a  volume  of  ancient  and  modern  thought  of 
intense  interest!  And  could  the  figures  of  the  absent  ones  who 
were  the  worshippers  here  (even  within  a  generation)  be  through 
memory  arrayed  before  us,  their  familiar  forms  would  furnish  a 
striking  lesson  of  the  changing  scenes  of  time,  and  of  our  limited 
period  of  probation.  Very  many  of  you  no  doubt  have  enshrined 
on  memory's  canvass  recollections,  or  have  received  from  ancestry 
records  of  events,  of  an  earlier  time,  that  perhaps  will  be  revived  as 
the  various  speakers,  or  the  historian  of  the  day,  present  the  history 
of  this  spacious  old  house  around  which  cluster  so  many  tender 
recollections;  and  of  the  grand  old  trees  that  surround  us,  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  whose  sheltering  shade  has  for  many  generations 
cooled  the  brows  of  those  who  sat  beneath  their  protecting  boughs. 
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How  we  prize  them  as  sentinels  pointing  Heavenward;  reminders 
of  tlie  long  ago,  and  under  which  our  children  still  give  vent  to 
youthful  exuberance. 

'Jlie  part  that  London  Grove  Meeting  has  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  conditions  during  tiie  pu.-^t  two  hundred  year.'s 
cannot  be  measured.  We  know  however  that  to  prcimote  peace, 
harmony,  and  righteousness  has  been  the  highest  aim  of  its  mem- 
bership; and  if  the  ideals  presented  to  the  world  have  not  been 
realized,  we  feel  assured  a  conspicuous  place  has  been  occupied  in 
the  advocacy  of  conditions  that  tend  to  higher  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

To  a  hearing  of  the  records  and  achievements  of  the  past  and 
the  inspirations  which  the  other  exercises  of  the  day  may  bring  us, 
together  with  the  period  of  social  intercourse,  wherein  we  trust  may 
be  felt  the  cementing  influence  of  Christian  fellowship,  we  cordially 
welcome  you,  and  may  we  all  in  contemplation  of  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  present,  more  fully  appreciate  the  part  we  can  still 
play  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  with  an  increased  zeal  con- 
tribute to  conditions  that  recognize  the  common  brotherhood. 


Response 

By   ZEBEDKE  HAINES,  West   (irove 

IN  the  reading  to  which  we  first  listened,  which  was  so  clearly 
spoken,  so  impressively  put  before  us,  I  marked  those  words: 
"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;" 
and  they  took  hold  of  my  mind,  as  very  fitly  connecting  the  present 
with  the  two  hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  the  establishment 
of  this  place  as  a  place  of  worship. 

This  great  company,  I  expect,  mostly,  like  myself,  have  been 
glad  at  heart  to  be  invited  to  come  to  tiiis  celebration.  Many  of 
our  ancestors,  no  doubt,  were  among  those  wlio  worshipped  here. 
Almost  the  whole  community,  I  presume,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
was  connected  with  the  people  who  established  this  place  as  a  place 
of  worship.  It  was  not  a  place  of  entertainment;  it  was  not  a  jjlace 
of  assembling  for  the  opportunity  to  hear,  or  to  deliver,  speeches; 
but  I  presume  it  was  a  place,  in  accordance  with  the  past  history  of 
our  people,  where,  by  agreement,  they  came  together  to  wait  upon 
God,  believing,  as  we  believe,  that  the  words  still  ring  true  that 
"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 

I  am  sometimes  glad  that  I  had  an  ancestry  among  this  people. 
I  don't  know  how  else  I  would  have  come  to  have  been  among  the 
people  called  Quakers.  We  are  so  much  influenced  by  the  sur- 
roundings of  our  childhood  years;  and,  my  friends,  to-day,  wher- 
ever we  stand  in  the  religious  world,  or  wherever  in  the  irreligious 
world,  for,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  in  our  community  who 
are  as  innocent  of  religion  as  a  new-born  child — let  us  gather  with 
our  hearts  centered  to  the  great  foundation  truth  of  the  dependence 
of  the  human  race,  of  the  dependence  of  the  individual  beings  of 
that  race,  upon  our  Heavenly  Father  and  the  puttings  forth  of  his 
love,  the  shedding  forth  of  his  love  which  is  manifest,  is  made 
evident  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

I  used  to  worship  here  with  our  people ;  and  it  has  always  been 
a  trial  to  me  that  we  come  no  longer  to  this  beautiful  site,  where  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that,  as  we  gathered,  there  was  an  atmosphere 
about  the  place,  there  was  :-omething  in  tlie  situation  and  the  out- 
look, that  favored  that  spiritual  exercise  in  which  my  soul  not  only 
now  delights,  but  has  delighted  for  half  a  hundred  years.     I  hope 


our  gathering  to-day  will  not  only  be  of  interest,  and  instruction, 
and  entertainment,  hut  it  will  help  us  to  tenter  down  dee[>,  once 
more,  to  the  foundation,  which  is  the  revelation  of  God's  holy  spirit 
in  the  human  heart  and  mind.  We  are  all  glad,  I  believe,  to  be 
received  and  welcomed  here  to-day. 


XI 


Old  London  Grove  Mectinj^ 
(1714-1914) 

An  Orij^inal  Poem 
By  JOHN  RUSSELL  HAYES,  Swarthmore  College 

I  FEEL  it  as  a  great  privilege  to  have  any  place  on  the  program 
on  this  distinguished  anniversary.  I  would  have  been  very 
well  content  to  come  and  listen  all  day,  instead  of  reading  a 
few  verses.  When  Edward  Pennock  wrote  and  asked  me  to  write 
something,  and  in  his  letter  he  said  this:  "We  know  thy  reverence 
and  love  for  this  ancestral  shrine" — and  how  well  those  words 
speak  what  all  of  us  feel  to-day  in  this  dear  old  meeting, — "Love 
and  reverence  for  this  ancestral  shrine"! — when  Edward  wrote  me 
that,  I  felt  that  I  would  try  to  write  something;  so  I  wrote  a  few  lines 
about  some  thoughts  of  mine,  one  day  last  summer,  under  the  mag- 
nificent old  oak  tree  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  here. 


While  memories  of  the  sainted  souls  remain 

Whose  dust  in  yonder  grave-yard  long  has  lain, — 

While  children  yet  unborn  shall  hold 

The  hopes  and  visions  of  our  sires  of  old, — 

So  long  dear  London  Grove  shall  stand 

A  noble  tower  of  strength  in  this  loved  land. 


II 

'Neath  yon  great  Oak,  last  Quarterly  Meeting  day, 

I  lingered  through  the  happy  hour  of  noon ; 
I  watched  the  breeze-touched  branches  softly  sway. 

And  heard  the  locusts  chant  their  sleepy  tune 
Among  the  emerald  meads  of  fragrant  hay, 

In  that  calm  hour  of  noon. 
It  was  a  golden  day  of  summer  peace; 

The  hills  of  harvest  sounded  with  the  song 
Of  reapers  garnering  the  rich  increase 


Of  yellow  wheat- fields;  and  I  lingered  long 
Beneath  the  ancient  Oak-tree's  towering  green 
'I'hat  rises  o'er  the  grass's  velvet  sheen 
And  spreads  its  mighty  branches  in  tiie  breeze 

Superbly  grand  and  strong. 


Ill 

The  happy  children  played  beneath  the  trees 
And  romped  around  the  porch,  a  joyous  band, 
The  while  their  elders  clasped  the  friendly  hand 

And  woke  old  memories  of  (kiys  gone  by. 
Looking  across  the  dear,  full-freighted  years 
Of  hopes  and  griefs,  of  mingled  joys  and  tears, 

With  reminiscent  eye. 
And  watching  them,  I  thought  of  all  the  love 

And  kindliness  outpoured  in  plenteous  streams, 
The  heavenly  intimations  from  above. 

The  prayers,  the  aspirations  and  the  dreams, 

Of  earnest  souls  and  true, 
Which  those  two  hundred  long,  long  years  have  seen 
In  this  old  Meeting  on  its  hilltop  green. 

Beneath  the  heaven's  blue. 


IV 

As  that  great  Oak  has  grown  from  its  green  youth 

And  gained  in  splendor  slowly  year  by  year, — 
So  London  Grove  has  spread  the  light  of  truth, 
And  lit  with  radiance  beautiful  and  dear 
The  heart  of  many  a  one. 
Slow  building  up  its  power  through  sire  and  son. 
Mother  and  daughter,  day  by  patient  day. 
Through  full,  ripe  years  of  sunshine  and  of  storm. 
Beneath  this  roof,  inspiring  words  and  warm 

Have  roused  the  listening  soul, 
Stirring  the  heart  with  dreams  of  human  good, 
Of  noble  justice  and  of  brotherhood, 
Of  righteousness  and  hope. 
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Here  tender  sympathy  has  iielped  ton.sole 

Sore-burdened  hearts  when  all  seemed  dark  and  drear. 

Faint  [)urj)oses  have  taken  courage  here 

And  dared  with  evil  fearlessly  to  cope. 

At  London  Grove  were  sown  the  seeds 

That  ripened  into  splendid  deeds; 

And  many  a  corner  of  the  earth 

Has  felt  her  faith  and  love,  her  weight  and  worth. 

O  Father,  may  she  still 

Work  out  Thy  heavenly  will; 

And  may  her  children,  as  in  years  of  yore, 

Be  consecrate  to  Thee  forever  more! 
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The  Record  of  an  Early  Settler  in  America 

By  EMMA  TAYLOR   LAM  BORN,  Kennett   Square 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  (jart  of  tin's  Record  is  the  love 
story  of  Robert  Lamborn  and  Sarali  Swayne.  Robert  was 
born  in  l^ast  Ilampstead,  Berkshire,  Old  J-^ngland,  in  1697. 
He  was  the  first  child  of  Josiah  Lamborn.  There  were  other  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls.  His  family  were  Episcopalians,  and  he  was 
baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  the  Ijapti.^mal  records  show, 

Francis  Swayne  and  family  were  neighbors  in  Berkshire,  and 
were  members  of  Friends'  Meeting.  There  was  a  strong  attachment 
between  Robert  and  Sarah  Swayne.  The  parents  did  not  encourage 
this  affection,  on  account  of  their  youth,  and  all  attempts  to  subdue 
it  only  intensified  it.  When  Robert  heard  that  the  Swaynes  were 
preparing  to  leave  for  America,  he  was  dismayed  and  longed  to 
accompany  them. 

Being  susceptible  to  parental  restraint  he  yielded  to  their 
persuasion.  The  Swaynes  came  to  America  in  1711  and  settled  in 
Chester  county,  near  the  present  site  of  London  Grove.  The  land 
they  bought  was  the  farm  on  which  Pennell  Taylor  now  lives,  with 
much  more  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Street  road. 

This  story  is  told  by  Robert  Lamborn  the  third,  the  grandson 
of  our  early  settler,  he  who  lived  in  Kennett  and  gave  the  land  for 
the  meeting  house.  It  was  written  on  the  Third  month,  1814,  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  separation  did  not  lessen  the  affection  of  the  young  lovers. 
Robert  resolved  to  find  his  love,  determined  that  old  ocean  should 
not  do  what  parental  veto,  time  and  distance  could  not  do. 

He  did  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  New  World  his  love  had 
gone,  so  he  was  debarred  from  even  the  pleasure  of  an  occasional 
letter.  With  this  determination  in  his  mind,  he  sought  from  his 
parents  their  consent,  and  in  1713,  two  years  later,  after  many 
tears  and  adimonitions,  farewell  was  said  forever  to  loved  ones,  and 
Robert  set  sail  for  America  to  find  a  new  life  and  an  old  love. 

His  parents  accompanied  him  to  London.  They  bade  a  final 
farewell,  they  strewing  their  tears  on  their  return  up  the  street,  and 
he  in  a  broken  and  forlorn  manner  plentifully  strewed  his  tears  as 
he  passed  down  the  -direct  to  the  ship  in  which  he  took  passage, 
finally  arriving  in  Philadelphia. 

IS 


We  suppose  that  the  vessel  landed  at  Chester,  for  the  story 
says — lie  lived  in  and  around  (Chester  and  J-)arby  for  a  time.  In 
Darby  he  met  a  man  named  William  J  lorn,  who  was  guardian  and 
father  to  him.  He  took  him  to  his  home,  this  stranger  in  a  .strange 
land. 

But  Robert  could  not  long  remain  in  l)arby;  his  desire  to  fmd 
his  dear  one  made  him  restless  to  push  further  into  the  country, 
encouraged  also  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Horn  and  others,  who 
urged  him  to  go  forward  into  the  wilderness  of  Chester  County 
where  they  believed  he  could  find  land  in  the  country  which  is  now 
known  as  London  Grove  Township. 

With  some  money  which  his  father  had  given  him  (and  per- 
haps same  from  his  friend  Horn  for  work  which  he  had  done) 
he  found  his  way  from  Darby  through  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania 
to  Philadelphia. 

Standing  alone  and  forlorn  in  the  street  he  saw  Francis 
Swayne  enter  a  store.  With  much  trepidation  as  to  how  Francis 
Swayne  would  receive  him  he  awaited  his  exit  from  the  store.  To 
his  great  joy  Friend  Swayne  showed  himself  glad  to  see  his  young 
friend  and  invited  him  to  his  home  in  the  vicinity  of  London  Grove, 
saying,  "I  have  but  one  horse,  Robert,  but  we  will  ride  and  hitch." 
Robert  would  gladly  have  walked,  had  it  been  a  thousand  miles. 
One  rode  a  few  miles  and  hitched  the  horse  some  distance  ahead 
of  the  walking  traveler,  who,  on  coming  up  to  the  horse,  would  ride 
until  he  had  passed  the  other.  This  gave  both  horse  and  riders  an 
occasional  rest.  Each  hitch  brought  the  young  lover  nearer  to  his 
dear  girl,  who  was  all  unconscious  of  his  coming. 

Francis  Swayne  managed  the  hitches;  getting  to  the  house 
first,  he  sent  Sarah  out  to  bring  the  horse  home.  One  can  imagine 
the  surprise  of  Sarah  to  see  her  lover  in  America,  the  joys  and  tears 
of  both  when  Robert  clasped  her  to  his  heart.  Perhaps  they  walked 
arm  in  arm  across  the  sloping  green  meadow  leading  to  the  log 
Homestead,  only  a  short  distance  away,  with  the  horse's  bridle  over 
Robert's  left  arm. 

Robert  soon  bought  land  about  a  half  a  mile  west  of  London 
Grove  meeting  house.  After  having  made  some  improvements  in 
clearing  the  ground  and  cultivating  the  land,  he  built  a  home,  a 
solid  stone  dwelling  of  twn  rooms,  one  below  and  the  other  upstairs, 
with  a  huge  fireplace  in  each  room. 


The  time  had  now  come  for  their  marriage,  which  took  place 
on  the  lifth  day  of  the  9tli  month,  1722,  \>y  I'Viends'  Ceremony  in 
tile  iiouse  of  Jolin  iiailey,  near  liie  oiil  Ii(Ael  called  Worth's.  'I  av- 
ern  on  tiie  Street  road. 

Two  children  were  horn  before  he  became  a  member  of 
Friends'  Meeting,  although  he  had  been  received  among  them  witli 
tlie  greatest  kindness,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  hi.-,  time 
among  them  he  had  not  been  debarred  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
but  had  adopted  their  forms  and  found  them  delightful. 

Feeling  himself  in  sympathy  with  Friends,  he  iiad  not 
requested  to  become  a  member.  All  the  certificate  he  had  which 
would  allow  his  marriage  was  the  vocal  testimony  of  William  Horn, 
who  informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  long  known  Robert  Lamborn 
and  knew  him  to  be  a  sober  young  man,  therefore  he  was  admitted 
to  accomplish  his  marriage. 

It  was  afterward  observed  by  some  friend  that  there  was  no 
record  of  his  admission  to  meeting,  so  it  was  thought  advisable  for 
him  to  make  a  formal  request  for  himself  and  his  two  minor  cliil- 
dren.  This  advice  being  complied  with,  they  then  became  acknowl- 
edged members  of  our  Society,  as  from  the  records  of  the  New  Gar- 
den Meeting  may  fully  appear. 

Here  was  his  settlement  in  early  life,  early  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  wilds  of  America,  as  it  were  on  the  margin  of  civilized  society. 
The  Indian  natives  were  his  nearest  neighbors,  and  his  most  fre- 
quent visitants,  of  whom  my  grandfather  spoke  in  high  favor  of 
their  veracity,  hospitality  and  social  intercourse,  all  in  the  greate.^i 
harmony  and  confidence.  Their  customs  were  then,  as  has  been 
their  practice  since,  in  their  native  state,  to  depend  on  the  chase  in 
the  forest  for  their  sustenance  and  supply  of  their  provisions  and 
clothing. 

And  in  their  excursions,  frequently  wet,  cold  and  weary  and 
ofttimes  at  night,  and  perhaps  almost  all  hours  of  the  night,  they 
would  use  the  freedom  to  open  the  door,  rouse  up  the  fire,  cook, 
roast  or  broil  of  their  venison,  regale  themselves  and  then  stretch 
down  on  the  floor,  feet  to  the  fire,  and  were  frequently  found  by  the 
old  patriarch,  my  grandfather,  in  the  morning,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  eight  or  ten. 

Wliat  native  .sociability,  no  fears  on  either  side,  all  friendship 
and  a  benevolent  disposition  cheri-^hed  in  the  fullest  confidenLe  to 


comfort  and  oblige  one  another!  If  only  one  was  lucky,  all  shared 
alike  ill  the  rwniainder  of  the  game,  as  they  fre(|uentiy  took  a  j^art 
with  tliem  for  present  need  and  left  the  rest,  susjjended  on  a  sai>ling 
bent  downward.  Ofttinies  Lobat's  horse  fl.obat  being  their  name 
for  Robert)  must  g(;  for  tlie  venison,  but  i.cjbat  wa.i  sure  to  obtain 
his  share  with  them,  freely  given,  and  sometimes  "you  I.obat,  go 
bring  Indian  venison,  Indian  tired.  Go  bring  'im  up  such  a  run. 
creek  or  in  yonder  hill  or  valley,  find  'im." 

Once  an  Indian  asked  Robert  to  go  with  him  and  he  would 
show  him  the  best  land  in  the  world.  lie  took  him  to  wiiere  the 
city  of  Lancaster  now  stands.  Jiut  Robert  did  not  like  tlie  situ- 
ation, it  being  too  far  from  Philadelphia.  On  their  return  the 
Indian  was  taken  sick  and  Robert  was  his  doctor.  The  Indian's 
name  was  Tom.  Sometime  after,  Tom  said:  "Bob  when  you  trace 
lands  with  an  Indian  again,  do  not  walk  in  front  of  him,  as 
you  did  with  nie,  I  drew  my  tomahawk  different  times  to  strike 
you,  but  something  told  me  not  to  do  it,  or  you  would  have  been 
killed." 

Pennsylvania  perhaps  above  all  the  states  of  the  Union  may 
boast  of  the  blessings  of  Peace  in  the  settlement  of  the  States,  this 
not  the  first  settled  of  the  States.  My  grandfather  knew  himself 
to  be  the  farthest  west  white  inhabitant  in  America,  with  one  excep- 
tion, which  was  about  four  miles  west  of  his  land,  where  there 
lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Panthro,  on  the  land  since  knoun  and 
occupied  by  Joseph  Pennock  and  son  Levis,  both  men  of  my  knowl- 
edge. In  later  years  settlers  came  more  numerously  and  life  was 
more  cheery  and  comfortable.  The  London  Grove  Meeting  House 
was  built  in  1724,  two  years  after  Robert's  marriage. 

Some  days  ago  my  daughter  and  I  in  company  with  Marshall 
Swayne  and  wife  of  Kennett  Square  (Friend  Swayne  being  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Swayne  who  came  over,  and  once  living  in 
the  old  homestead,  knows  the  country  well,)  drove  out  the  Street 
Road  beyond  the  Meeting  House  about  half  a  mile  and  up  a  very 
steep  lane  to  the  left,  which  brought  us  to  the  two  old  stone  build- 
ings built  by  Robert  Lamborn  in  the  early  days.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  find  them  in  ruins,  for  only  three  years  ago 
friend  Swayne  visited  theui  and  found  them  in  quite  good  condition. 
He  was  able  to  walk  in  through  the  large  door-way  through  which 
the  Indians  used  to  come  to  lie  dov;n  before  the  great  stone  fire 


place  to  warm  their  feet.  'J'he  oaken  fiocjrs  and  stairway  were 
strong  enough  for  him  to  walk  to  tlie  upper  rofjim.  Tliere  was  a  fire 
phice  above  as  well  as  below.  All  is  in  ruins  to-day.  Jioth  markers 
are  gone,  taken  away  or  destroyed.  The  first  house  was  built  in 
1722.  Then  we  drove  down  the  narrow  road  or  lane  from  the  Street 
Road  south,  which  divided  the  old  Swayne  property  on  the  west 
from  the  old  Taylor  property  on  the  east.  Friend  Swayne  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  the  last  hitch  was  made. 

Diagonally  across  the  meadow  a  little  to  the  north  west,  ordy 
a  short  distance  away,  was  the  old  Homestead  near  the  Street  Road'. 

We  then  visited  the  graveyard  to  see  the  spot  where  sometime 
before  Robert's  death  he  had  a  grave  dug  for  himself  and  wife.  It 
was  made  wide  and  walled  around  with  three  inch  planks  arranged 
to  cover  the  coffins  to  keep  off  the  weight  of  earth  above.  I'his 
was  kept  in  this  condition  for  several  years  before  the  death  of 
either.  Robert  died  first.  His  grandson,  Jonathan  Lamborn,  kepi 
this  grave  in  good  condition  while  he  had  the  care  of  the  ground.-,. 
It  is  believed  to  be  near  the  eastern  wall,  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance  by  the  little  old  gate. 

This  morning  with  love  and  reverence,  we  laid  some  flowers 
on  the  lonely  spot,  feeling  that  the  united  souls  in  heaven  mu^^t 
know  that  they  are  not  forgotten  on  earth. 
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A  Historical  Sketch 

By   DAVIS   H.   FORSYTIIE,   riiiladelphia 

I  WOULD  be  posing  under  false  colors,  even  in  such  a  considerate 
audience  as  this,  if  1  spoke  to-day  as  a  historian;  for  I  emphatically 
am  not.  You  all  know  that  the  history  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
has  been  correctly  written  and  the  truth  has  been  told  about  it  by  our 
lamented  friend,  Josei)h  Walton,  and  by  two  other  men,  wliom  we  have, 
fortunately,  with  us  to-day,  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Gilbert  Cope.  It  is 
because  those  two  last-named  are  to  take  part,  in  somewhat  more  elaborate 
fashion,  in  connection  with  this  celebration,  that  a  much  more  humble 
individual  has  been  called  on  to  read  a  ])aper  which  I  have  prepared,  and 
which  I  hope  is  truthful:  if  not,  certainly  those  two  historians  whom  I 
have  named  are  not  responsible  for  any  of  my  inaccuracies. 

THE  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  calls  up  in  review  very 
few  names  indeed  of  those  who  were  conspicuous  because  the 
element  of  romance  or  adventure  entered  largely  into  the 
story  of  their  lives. 

Our  ancestors  as  a  rule  were  a  prosaic  sort  of  people,  and 
when  the  final  history  of  the  first  century  of  their  struggles  in  the 
American  wilderness  comes  to  be  written  it  will  not  make  exciting 
reading,  but  it  will  leave  with  the  reader,  I  believe,  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction, that  the  race  which  begot  us  had  possession  of  a  breadth  of 
view  that  combined  in  a  remarkable  manner  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
toleration,  with  a  firm  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  individual 
promptings  to  duty  that  fails  to  find  any  approach  to  itself  in  all  the 
other  twelve  neighboring  colonies. 

But  if  we  fail  to  have  the  list  of  historical  personages  to  grace 
the  initial  pages  of  our  first  century's  history,  we  can  justly  claim 
that  we  head  it  with  a  man  greater  in  all  the  elements  that  constitute 
greatness  in  statesmanship,  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  true  gen- 
tlemanliness  than  any  other  colony  can  show.  The  checkered 
career  of  this  man  offers  all  the  variety  that  the  most  curious  can 
expect,  but  his  life's  story  was  in  marked  contrast  with  those  who 
made  up  his  colony. 

He  left  an  abiding  impress  on  the  religious  organization  with 
which  he  cast  in  his  lot,  and  the  personal  influence  he  exerted  in 
creating  his  own  colony  found  wider  and  wider  avenues,  till  it  has 
been  justly  said  that  now  in  the  twentieth  century  it  permeates  the 


fundamental  structure  of  our  national  government  more  than  any 
other  one,  two  or  three  inlluences  that  could  lje  named. 

Neither  history  nor  poetry  has  done  justice  to  the  name  and 
character  of  tlie  man,  wlio  a)>ove  all  others  should  he  ujjjjermost 
in  the  minds  of  Friends  and  tlieir  associates  when  tiiey  gatiier  to 
celebrate  the  l)eginninj^s  of  Quaker  history  in  early  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  beautiful  homesteads  that  surround  us  here,  there 
is  one  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  which  claims  especial  promi- 
nence to-day,  but  before  we  picture  the  home  scene  there,  let  us 
place  ourselves  in  imagination  on  a  spring  morning  in  17<Jl  in  the 
little  village  of  Upland,  a  few  yards  back  from  the  Delaware  River. 
A  score  or  less  of  simple  log  homes  grouped  in  becoming  symmetry 
give  the  little  town,  now  less  than  nine  years  old,  the  air  of  impor- 
tance. There  has  been  no  little  stir  in  the  street  since  sunrise  and 
something  unusual  is  about  to  happen.  Mounted  riders  are  seen 
exchanging  signals  and  then  they  vanish  into  the  underbrush,  that 
a  mile  or  two  back  gives  place  to  heavy  timber.  Later  a  cavalcade 
of  them  assemble  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  village  street,  and 
seem  expectant  and  a  trifle  impatient  for  something  to  happen. 

It  is  almost  noon  when  a  belated  comrade  appears.  He  has 
just  left  a  barge  at  the  river's  edge,  where  an  attendant  had  a  well- 
groooiied  horse  in  readiness  for  him,  and  as  he  joins  the  twelve  or 
more  who  have  been  awaiting  his  coming,  he  is  recognized  at  once 
by  an  innate  and  natural  quality  to  be  of  a  different  stamp  from 
the  rest  of  the  group.  This  young  Oxford  bred  aristocrat  is  none 
other  than  Wm.  Tcnn,  now  on  his  second  and  last  visit  to  his  colony 
and  about  to  lead  an  expedition  through  the  woods  of  south  Penn- 
sylvania and  north  Delaware  to  the  river  Susquehanna. 

A  readjustment  of  the  saddle-bags,  a  few  questions  from  the 
leader  as  to  certain  details  of  equipment  for  the  trip  and  the  line  of 
march  is  taken  up  Chester  Creek.  Here  by  a  ford  they  halt  at  a 
little  stone  and  brick  house,  the  only  house  of  its  character  then 
erected  in  the  settlement,  and  the  oldest  stone  house  now  standing  in 
the  State.  The  noise  of  their  approach  brings  the  master  of  the 
house  to  the  doorway.  He  is  acquainted  with  Wm.  Penn  and  would 
have  gone  with  him  on  this  expedition  to  the  Susquehanna  had  not 
domestic  matters  detained  him  at  home.  There  are  a  few  questions 
as  to  route  and  then  a  farewell,  and  Caleb  Pusey  goes  within  doors 
and  says  to  his  wife:     "Conditions  are  already  growing  cramped 
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in  our  settlement,  I  should  have  gone  with  William  and  his  com- 
pany to  spy  out  fresh  quarters;  but  when  he  returns  I  shall  seek  his 
company  and  learn  what  he  has  found;"  and  so  it  may  he,  in  that 
historic  ride  of  Wm.  Penn  and  his  (•f«n[)anions  to  the  "Nottingham 
lots,"  and  Caleb  Tusey's  dialogue  willi  his  wife  as  she  fried  tiie 
ham  and  boiled  the  potatoes  for  their  dinner  that  day  long  ago,  are 
the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  London  (irove  Meeting  of  Friends. 

The  Friends,  as  we  know,  had  affairs  in  their  own  hands  in 
Pennsylvania  until  long  after  the  day  of  (-aleb  Pusey.  Penn's 
original  settlement  was  at  Upland,  a  part  of  the  jjresent  city  of 
Chester;  the  charter  granted  him  included  to  the  southward  a  tract 
of  twelve  miles  radius  from  the  settlement  already  made  and  called 
New  Castle;  with  this  as  a  centre  and  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  he 
drew  a  circle,  which  still  survives  on  our  maps  and  explains  the 
curious  boundary  of  north  FJelaware.  Penn  had  previou.^sly  gained 
from  the  Duke  of  York  proprietary  rights  to  the  territory  south  of 
this  line,  but  the  boundary  was  not  obliterated,  and  later  it  became 
an  important  part  of  the  territory  division  that  figured  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  events  just  antedating  the  Civil  War. 

What  W,m.  Penn's  party  accomplished  during  their  three 
days'  trip  just  alluded  to  has  often  been  told.  It  was  the  first 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Nottingham  settlement,  appropriately 
celebrated  thirteen  autumns  ago  at  the  Brick  Meeting-house  in 
Cecil  County. 

A  spirt  possessed  those  early  settlers,  our  great-grandparents, 
that  was  not  all  due  to  the  intolerance  of  the  English  rule,  for  there 
was  no  intolerant  spirit  holding  sway  at  Chester;  it  was  this  sjjirit 
that  urged  them  to  seek  new  homes,  and  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  is  responsible  for  the  settlements  in  Kennett,  London  Grove 
and  Marlborough.  Conditions  were  anything  but  congested  in  the 
region  of  Chester;  the  soil  was  fertile  there,  the  tracts  well  watered 
and  for  the  most  part  well  drained,  but  before  the  first  generation 
of  boys  had  grown  to  manhood  and  become  ready  to  assume  the 
management  of  plantations  themselves,  and  the  first  generation  of 
daughters  had  been  beguiled  into  assuming  part  management  of  a 
neighboring  farm,  the  restive  fathers  were  afoot  seeking  to  make 
new  settlements  in  the  wilderness,  and  wherever  they  went,  be  it 
said  to  their  everlasting  credit,  they  seem  to  have  demanded  and  to 


have  obtained  three  community  rights:  their  meeting-house,  grave- 
yard and  in  many  cases  their  school. 

These  are  some  of  the  dry  dates  that  indicate  in  what  quick 
succession  the  J'Viends  established  themselves  in  various  sections, 
all  of  tiiem  now  within  an  hour's  journey  of  Philadelphia,  but  then 
seeming  far  away  and  out  of  reach  of  the  Friends  they  may  have 
left  behind  in  Chester  and  Philadelphia. 

Following  the  "setting  up"  of  Pliiladelijhia  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  the  year  of  Penn's  arrival,  we  find  meetings  settled  at  Ilaverford 
the  next  year,  at  Radnor  in  1686,  and  the  Valley  Meeting  in 
Trediffrin  in  1714. 

Chester,  of  course,  antedates  Philadelphia,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
by  seven  years;  Springfield,  now  often  sjjoken  of  as  Marple,  was 
established  in  1686,  Providence,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  present 
village  of  Media,  just  ten  years  later,  for  almost  a  century  an 
important  stopping-place  on  the  mail  and  coach  route  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore  and  the  far  South.  Middletown  in  Delaware 
Co.,  dates  the  same  as  Springfield;  Darby,  Chichester  and  Concord 
a  few  years  earlier,  and  almost  immediately  following  \Vm.  Penn's 
return  to  England  after  his  first  visit  here;  Newton  Square  was 
''set  up"  in  1696  and  Goshen  six  years  later;  Birmingham  in  1690; 
New  Castle  and  Newark  were  among  the  first,  one  in  '84  and  the 
other  in  '86;  Kennett  in  1  707,  New  Garden  in  1712,  London  Grove 
in  1714,  Centre  in  1687,  Bradford  and  Cain  to  the  north  of  us 
in  '19  and  'lo,  resj)ectively,  and  Sadsl)ury,  still  farther  north,  and 
west,  in  1723;  Uwchlan  and  Nantmeal,  nearer  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  county,  in  '12  and  '39,  while  still  further  north  and 
beyond  the  river  Schuylkill,  in  the  Oley  and  other  rich  limestone 
valleys  of  Berks  Co.,  Friends  made  settlements,  as  they  did  likewise 
in  the  Pequea  and  Conestoga  Valleys  to  the  west,  while  to  the  south 
and  west  of  us  the  two  Nottinghams,  dating  from  1705  and  1719, 
soon  became  parents  to  other  settlements  and  other  meetings  to  the 
west  of  them. 

And  so  it  would  seem  that  no  event  of  peculiar  importance 
marks  the  opening  of  a  meeting  at  London  Grove.  Friends,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  settled  all  about  the  place  where 
we  are  gathered  to-duv ;  to  the  south  their  large  farms  almost 
touched  one  another  from  here  to  the  Delaware  River;  settlements 
were  being  made  along  the  Marlborough  Street  road  to  the  east  and 


west  and  in  the  Doe  Run  V.-illey  to  tlie  north,  and  the  houses  of  the 
farmers  soon  were  too  small  to  accomni(jdate  the  large  coni{>any 
which  would  gather  on  First-days,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
as  well,  at  the  meetings  for  worship,  and  so  London  Grove  Meeting- 
house, a  necessity,  hecame  a  reality,  and  thi.i  is  the  story  of  its 
building  and  rebuilding. 

By  deed  a  tract  of  ten  acres  had  been  bought  as  a  meeting  site, 
other  acres  were  afterward  addetl.  One  I'riend  gave  the  needed 
timber,  in  no  sense  a  tax  on  his  resources;  another  hauled  the  stone 
for  the  low  foundations,  others  hewed  logs  into  shape,  still  others 
cut  a  driveway  from  the  wagon-road  that  ran  close  by,  and  all  gave 
willingly  of  their  time  and  strength,  and  in  due  time  a  low  log 
structure  under  wide-spreading  oak  trees  stood  on  the  slope  ju.-5t 
south  of  the  present  grave-yard.  The  giant  oak  that  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  neighborhood  was  a  sturdy  sapling  when  the  Friends 
gathered  in  their  new  house  for  the  lir^t  time.  There  were  Puseys, 
Pennocks,  Swaynes,  Lamborns,  Bailys,  Speakmans  and  liayses, 
and  were  there  stones  to  mark  the  scores  and  scores  of  graves  in 
yonder  grave-yard,  these  names  and  otliers  associated  by  kinship 
with  them  would  be  often  repeated  there. 

The  history  of  the  building  of  meeting-houses  and  that  of 
building  meetings  are  different  matters  altogether.  To  give  any- 
thing like  completeness  to  this  sketch  you  must  be  told  a  little  of 
the  former,  though  the  story  may  be  tedious  enough. 

The  first  Friends'  meeting  in  these  parts  was  at  the  home  of 
one  John  Smith;  it  dates  from  two  hundred  years  ago  this  year. 
Ten  years  later,  proceeding  in  regular  fashion,  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  superior  body,  which  in  this  case  was  Chester 
Quarterly  Meeting,  now  called  Concord,  and  the  house  erected. 
This  was  the  building  of  logs  just  referred  to,  and  were  we  to  cele- 
brate the  actual  opening  of  a  Friends'  meeting  at  this  spot  we  would 
have  to  adjourn  our  celebration  to-day  for  another  ten  years,  but 
there  had  been  a  meeting  regularly  held,  mostly  but  not  always,  at 
the  house  of  John  Smith  for  the  ten  years  just  preceding.  The  new- 
house  served  the  Friends  for  only  nineteen  years,  for  during  the 
interval  and  before  the  nineteen  years  had  passed,  some  Friends 
made  the  kindly  complaint  that  the  house  was  too  small  and  sug- 
gested that  it  be  made  larger,  "the  better  to  accommodate  the  meet- 


ing."    The  words  come  from  an  ancient  minute  which  with  others 
have  been  freely  used  for  the  facts  and  dates  that  are  to  follow. 

in  174.^,  or  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  ccjrnpli-tion  of  the 
original  log  house,  there  was  tacked  on  to  it  a  brick  building;  there 
were  now  two  contiguous  buildings,  separated  by  a  brick  wall,  a 
condition  which  forced  from  the  clerk's  [)en  more  than  once  in  the 
years  immediately  following  remarks  on  the  ''inconvenience  of  this 
liouse."  'i'he  floor  was  of  brick,  for  most  of  the  builder-  in  this  part 
of  Chester  County  laid  brick  floors,  while  their  neighbors  north  and 
east  of  them  would  have  used  stone  flags. 

However,  the  brick  floor  was  changed  to  one  of  wood  at  slight 
expense,  and  in  a  few  years  after  this  modern  improvement  wa.s 
made  the  clerk  entered  this  minute,  "On  consideration  of  the  incon- 
venient construction  of  this  house,  lienjamin  Mason  (and  others) 
are  appointed  to  inspect  the  same,  and,  if  profitable  alteration  can 
be  made,  report  accordingly." 

The  Committee  gave  a  report  that  rivals  the  annual  budget  of 
a  twentieth  century  Boarding  School  for  definiteness  and  detail, 
and  every  item,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  their  recommendation  was 
carried  into  effect.  It  would  be  trivial  now  to  give  them;  the  divi- 
sion wall  gave  place  to  great  wooden  shutters;  new  windows  were 
cut  here  and  doors  there;  a  youths'  gallery  was  added  and  much 
else;  the  $1600  needed  were  contributed  and  the  minutes  for  eight- 
een years  are  virtually  silent  as  regards  repairs  and  improvements. 
In  the  interval,  or  to  be  exact,  in  1758,  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  established  and  from  the  flrst  was  held  at  London 
Grove. 

In  1810  report  was  made  that  the  house  was  unsafe.  The 
breaking  through  of  window^s  and  doors  had  weakened  the  walls, 
which  in  turn  had  cracked  and  bulged.  A  few  repairs  were  made, 
and  then  the  statement  appears  on  record  that,  safe  or  not  safe, 
"the  building  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
Friends  who  generally  attend  this  meeting,"  and  a  definite  plea 
comes  for  a  larger  and  more  up-to-date  building,  a  proposition 
altogether  natural  and  proper  when  one  reflects  that  the  well-to-do 
members  of  the  meeting,  numbering  several  score  families,  had 
grown,  many  of  them,  to  possess  ample  of  worldly  goods,  as  the 
large  and  well-planned  brick  and  stone  mansions  they  were  build- 
ing attested.    These  homesteads  are  still  all  about  us,  and  of  them 


one  well-informed  and  competent  to  speak  says  they  have  no 
counterj)art  in  our  country  outside  of  the  James  River  Valley  in 
Virginia  and  a  few  sections  in  South  Carolina. 

The  minutes  for  three  years  after  1810  refer  to  tlie  needed 
building  and  then,  as  though  certain  conservative  judgments  had 
prevailed,  we  find  this  minute  which  sounds  as  though  the  whole 
matter  was  ended:  "The  further  consifleration  of  altering  or 
rebuilding  the  house  occupied  by  the  meeting  is  discontinued." 

It  may  be  the  clerk  indulged  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  read  the 
above  minute,  but  it  was  only  four  years  later  that  he  or  his  suc- 
cessor was  busy  on  the  sajne  topic. 

The  meeting  was  far  from  a  unit,  and  the  l>ig  house  which 
accommodates  us  to-day,  the  outcome  of  the  differences  of  opinion, 
was  not  an  easily  accotmi)lished  fact.  Not  able  to  reach  a  har- 
monious conclusion  by  initiating  the  work  in  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting  sent  a  full-planned  outline  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Fifth  Month,  1817.  Tlieir  report  began: 
''This  meeting  in  view  of  the  incommodious  and  decaying  state  of 
what  is  called  the  old  meeting-house  at  London  Grove,  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  building  a  new  one."  Then 
follows  a  detailed  plan  of  length,  width,  heighth,  doors,  windows, 
etc.,  etc.,  stating  that  it  is  to  be  roofed  with  red  cedar;  they  close 
their  report  with  the  significant  remark  that  $3000  will  be  con- 
tributed by  them  if  the  Quarterly  Meeting  and  other  Monthly  Meet- 
ings can  enter  into  the  s{)irit.  The  Quarterly  fleeting  of  course 
read  the  minute  and  "the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
referred  to  the  following  committee,"  the  clerk's  pen  halted  on  the 
thirty-fourth  name.  No  thirty-four  Friends  to-day  could  see  eye 
to  eye  on  a  proposition  like  this,  but  these  Friends  got  together 
more  than  once  and  in  due  time  reported  back  to  the  meeting  sub- 
stantially in  line  with  the  original  plans  submitted  to  them. 

These  were  the  Monthly  Meetings  at  that  time  and  the  assess- 
ment of  each  was  as  follows:  Centre,  $487;  Kennett,  $750;  New 
Garden,  $809;  Fallowfield,  $508;  or  a  total  from  these  four  of 
$2554.  London  Grove  gave  $3000  and  the  disparity  in  the 
amounts  explains  in  part  the  modesty  that  forced  other  Friends  to 
delay  the  work.  When  iliis  stage  of  the  project  had  been  reached, 
all  went  forward  with  great  harmony  and  on  Eleventh  Month  18, 
1818,  the  first  Quarterly  ^Meeting  v/as  hc4d  in  this  house. 
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We  have  now  reached  a  jjoint  in  our  narrative  in  wliirh  the 
great-grandchildren  of  tlie  original  founders  were  taking  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  tlie  church  and  the  community;  the  times  are  too  close 
at  hand  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  history,  and  we  will  turn 
back  for  a  moment  to  tliose  earlier  days  that  mark  the  beginnings. 

The  Caleb  Pusey  who  stood  by  his  gate  and  waved  William 
Penn  and  his  party  off  on  their  excursion  the  autumn  morning  in 
1701,  already  referred  to,  was  a  man  conspicuous  for  greater 
things  than  his  acquaintance  with  William  Penn  and  his  ownership 
of  the  one  stone  house  in  the  colony.  Whoever  in  this  audience  can 
trace  his  family  line  back  through  the  John  Smith  already  men- 
tioned, or  his  brother-in-law,  George  Painter,  may  in  some  justice 
lay  claim  to  traits  handed  down  from  Caleb  and  Ann  Pusey,  but 
none  of  that  name  need  claim  anything,  for  Caleb  Pusey  was 
blessed  with  no  son  to  grow  to  man's  estate  to  pass  his  name  on;  the 
large  families  who  bear  the  name  are  descended,  in  the  main,  from 
two  nephews,  who  were  trained  by  him  to  become  millers,  and  who 
with  their  children  and  grandchildren  to  remote  generations  have 
planted  grist  and  saw-mills  on  the  streams  of  Delaware  and  Chester 
County  until  the  name  "Pusey 's  Mill"  has  become  the  synonym 
of  this  kind  of  industry. 

As  Caleb  Pusey  stood  by  the  gate  at  his  Upland  home  and 
chatted  with  Penn,  two  daughters,  aged  seventeen  and  twelve, 
respectively,  may  have  stood  beside  him,  and  the  family  group  was 
completed  when  the  mother  came  to  the  doorway  and  asked  Penn 
to  alight  and  share  their  mid-day  meal  then  in  preparation. 

These  attractive  maidens  were  heart-free  the  day  we  are 
recording,  but  in  due  time,  and  that  not  far  off,  the  little  home  on 
Chester  Creek,  a  certain  early  spring  morning,  presented  an  unusu- 
ally festive  appearance,  and  the  two  daughters  became  the  brides 
of  well-appearing  young  Quaker  farmers.  One  of  these  was  from 
New  England.  As  a  mere  lad  he  had  had  a  taste  of  the  hardship*^ 
of  prison  life,  having  been  conlined  on  an  English  ship  and  forced 
to  hard  labor  because  he  refused  to  render  military  service.  The 
captain  later  dropped  him   as  by  intentional   accident   at  some 

James  Logan,  William  Penn's  secretary,  writlns'  to  a  friend,  4th  of  March  1706/7,  says: — 
"Doct.  Moore  with  his  wife  ariil  son,  after  nir.e  wjcks  spent  here,  are  returned  home  to-day 
with  their  son  Joseph.  Tomorrow  they  take  Caleb  Pasey's  in  their  way,  who  marries  both  of 
his  daugliters  together,  the  eldest  to  Jno.  Smith  of  N.  England,  that  lived  some  little  time  at 
S.  Preston's;  the  other  to  George  Painter,  at  \^hich  marriages  many  more  of  us  are  to  be 
present." 
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British  port  and  soon  afterwards,  or  in  1  705,  lie  turned  u[j  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  a  few  months  he  found  his  way  to  the  little  house  on 
Chester  Creek  and  laid  siege  to  a  heart  that  soon  surrendered. 
George  Painter  was  proving  himself  an  adept  at  the  same  ancient 
art  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and,  as  ju.^t  recited,  on  'I'hird 
Month  5,  1706,  there  was  a  joint  wedding  celebration  and  the  two 
daughters  were  soon  installed  as  mistresses  in  homes  of  their  own. 

John  Smith,  the  one  who  had  married  the  elder  sister,  Ann, 
the  New  Enghinder  and  youth  of  many  adventures,  now  turned 
Pennsyivanian,  took  up  a  tract  of  land  in  Marlborough,  within  a 
mile  and  a-half  of  this  place,  where  we  are  met  to-day,  due  east  on 
the  Marlborough  street  road  and  to  the  south  of  it,  the  tract  is 
known  as  the  "Bailey  Farm,"  now  owned  by  William  Scarlett, 
liere  the  next  year,  1714,  began  what  we  are  celebrating  to-day, 
London  Grove  Meeting  of  Friends.  Caleb  and  Ann  Pusey  soon 
came  and  settled  on  a  tract  near  them  and  this  was  their  home 
during  the  few  remaining  years  they  lived. 

I  have  looked  with  some  care  into  the  annals  of  all  those  I 
mentioned  awhile  ago  as  the  pioneers  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
to  the  list  I  know  I  should,  in  justice,  add  others. 

We  caimot  tell  you  how  they  were  grouped  as  they  gathered 
in  their  meetings  long  ago.  Probably  Caleb  Pusey  and  Ann  sat 
at  the  head  of  their  respective  galleries.  It  may  be  close  to  Caleb 
Pusey  sat  Joseph  Pennock,  wrapped  in  reverential  silence  in  the 
meeting-house,  but  with  a  mind  at  other  times  alert  about  all  man- 
ner of  things,  and  even  now  doubtless  laying  plans  at  this  early 
date  for  his  spacious  mansion,  which  is  even  yet,  though  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  years  old,  the  wonder  of  the  countryside. 

Francis  Swayne,  we  can  imagine,  sat  next  to  Joseph.  He  was 
the  man  whose  record  ten  years  earlier  reads,  "My  father  anil 
mother  and  myself  were  convinced  and  received  the  truth."  It  is 
possible  Robert  Lamborn  sat  next  to  him  and  Joel  Baily  just 
below.  Men  of  sterling  qualities  and  large  families,  who  have 
representatives  to-day  all  over  the  country. 

Thomas  Speakman  w^as  not  far  from  the  front,  "W'ho  with 
the  approl)ation  of  Friends  and  consent  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth," 
came  in  1712  from  Reading,  England,  and  settled  at  London 
Grove  to  rear  his  group  of  hopefuls,  among  them  Ebenezer, 
Micajah,  Joshua,  Ann  and  several  otliers.     Then  there  was  Henry 
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Hayes,  the  man  with  more  acres  and  more  children  than  any  of 
the  others,  so  far  as  my  search  has  revealed.  He  had  at  one  time 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres  south  of  the  present  town  of 
Coatesville,  six  hundred  acres  including  tlie  present  village  of 
Unionville  and  several  hundred  more  close  by,  and  a  few  years 
later  eleven  liundred  acres  more  in  East  Marlborough,  'J'he  story 
goes  that  he  added  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  for 
each  child  born  to  him  and  the  meeting  records  number  fifteen. 
Of  these  fifteen  it  is  recorded  that  one  was  a  leading  participator 
in  the  first  marriage  solemnized  ii)  the  then  new  meeting-house 
(now  ninety-six  years  old);  a  photograph  of  the  certificate  can 
be  seen  in  the  historic  display  here  to-day. 

Most  of  the  London  Grove  families  of  those  days  were  large. 
It  seems  to  me  nine  and  not  seven  was  the  charmed  number.  In 
explaining  the  steady  maintenance  of  tlie  membership  of  those 
days  this  is  a  factor  that  we  should  consider. 

How  familiar  these  names  sound  to  us  to-day!  Is  it  any  won- 
der with  such  homes?  What  could  induce  all  the  children  to  scat- 
ter? 

The  recorded  testimonials  of  some  of  these  Friends  are  part 
and  parcel  of  ancient  Quaker  biography.  They  are  couched  in 
language  rather  stately  and  severe,  but  they  tell  the  simple  story 
of  devotion  to  duty  and  lives  surrendered  in  good  measure  to  the 
Master's  service. 

Caleb  Pusey  and  his  son-in-law  exercised  acceptable  gifts  in 
the  ministry  and  so  did  many  others.  I  believe  the  former  was 
not  a  "recorded  minister,"  John  Smith  was,  however,  and  his 
memorial  recites:  "His  ministry  was  savory,  though  not  very  elo- 
quent; he  was  zealous  for  good  order  and  serviceable  in  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  etc." 

The  meeting  minutes  recite  sad  defections ;  there  were  periods 
of  estrangements  and  wise  counsel  was  administered,  at  times 
unwisely,  but  the  record  of  London  Grove  Meeting  flows  on  as  a 
beautiful  stream  through  most  of  its  course  during  the  first  century 
of  its  history,  and  beyond  that  we  do  not  need  to  lift  the  veil  this 
morning. 

It  is  no  mean  inheritance.  The  little  meeting  in  the  log  house 
of  John  Smith  was  an  outward  avowal  of  the  duty  those  good  peo- 
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pie  owed  to  their  Heavenly  Father.  In  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  children  we  find  the  satisfaction  that  we  expect. 

Ministers  came  and  went  among  them  and  the  records  left 
are  voluminous.  I'his  is  one  of  many  and  must  suffice  as  a  close 
to  what  I  have  written. 

An  English  minister,  in  America  in  1756,  wrote,  "On  Sev- 
enth-day I  was  at  the  meeting  for  ministers  and  elders,  held  at 
London  Grove  for  that  Quarter  and  also  at  their  meeting  on  First- 
day,  which  was  blessed  with  the  company  of  Him  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush;  for  His  sacred  fire  was  kindled  in  our  hearts  with  living 
desires  that  the  Mount  of  Esau  might  be  consumed.  On  Second- 
day  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  carried  on  and  transacted 
in  brotherly  love  and  condescension  toward  one  another.  We 
had  also  a  cojinfortable  and  confirming  time  together  on  Third- 
day,  at  our  farewell  meeting,  which  being  a  fresh  seal  of  the 
Father's  love  and  continued  regard  for  his  church  and  people  in 
unity  and  making  us  to  rejoice  together  in  Him,  it  will  remain,  I 
hope,  upon  many  minds  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  every 
good  gift.  Whilst  I  was  here  I  lodged  one  night  at  John  Smith's, 
an  ancient  Friend,  who  has  kept  his  place  well  in  the  truth." 


The  Growing  Oneness  of  the  Denominations 

By  J.  MASON  WELLS,  Kennett  Square 

IT  IS  fitting  that  this  London  Grove  Meeting,  which  has  wit- 
nessed and  participated  in  the  progress  of  tlie  (Jliristian 
Church  for  two  eventful  centuries,  sliould  invite  one  to  speak 
on  the  important  rnovement  of  the  Cliurch  toward  union.  As  I 
look  over  this  great  audience,  composed  of  members  of  both  of 
the  large  branches  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  T  realize  that  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  my  topic  is  in  harmony  with  tlie  spirit  of  this  gathering 
today.  It  is  also  jnost  appropriate  that  this  subject  should  be 
treated  in  Chester  County  where  Church  Union  is  rapidly  passing 
from  the  realm  of  vision  and  hope  to  tliat  of  actuality.  Not  that 
we  have  already  attained  this  union,  but  we  are  pressing  toward  it. 
We  have  learned  to  yearn  and  to  pray  for  the  same  things.  We 
have  stood  side  by  side  in  the  battle  against  the  liquor  evil.  We 
have  coime  to  understand  one  another  better  than  we  once  did  and 
to  enjoy  spiritual  fellowship  with  each  other.  We  have  learned 
that  the  walls  of  separation  pass  not  between  the  Churches,  but 
through  them,  and  that  it  is  the  Spirit  that  unites  rather  than 
denominational  form^  or  customs  or  shibboleths.  John  Woolman 
writes,  "There  is  a  principle  which  is  pure  placed  in  the  human 
mind,  which  in  different  places  and  ages  hath  had  different  names; 
it  is,  however,  pure,  and  proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep  and 
inward,  confined  to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded  from  any, 
when  the  heart  stands  in  perfect  serenity.  In  whomsoever  this 
takes  root  and  grows,  they  become  brethren."  Those  with  open 
minds,  generous  spirits  and  moral  fearlessness  are  drawn  together, 
while  those  with  closed  minds,  craven  spirits  and  moral  timidity 
(and  there  seem  to  be  a  few  of  these  in  every  Church  fold)  raise 
their  voices  in  unison.  This  progress  in  practical  union  has  made 
us  believers  in  the  possibility  of  the  union  for  which  Jesus  prayed: 
"that  they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I 
in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us;  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  didst  send  me." 

The  Path  Toward  Union 

As  one  lets  his  eye  glance  over  the  two  thousand  years  of  the 
Christian  Church,  he  is  made  to  realize  that  the  present  degree 
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of  union  has  been  reached  by  a  circuitous  path.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Church,  there  was  spiritual  unity.  The  early  followers  of 
Jesus  were  made  one  by  tiie  spirit  of  their  Master.  The  opposition 
that  they  met  and  the  gigantic  task  that  they  undertook,  served  to 
make  this  union  all  the  stronger.  Very  soon,  however,  the  Jewish- 
Gentile  controversy  entered  their  midst  as  a  separating  wedge. 
The  Gentile  party  became  the  stronger  and  at  last  won  the  favor 
of  Rome.  The  Jewish  Christians  are  lost  sight  of  and  the  Gentile 
Church  becomes  the  bride  of  Rome.  She  accepts  as  wedding 
gifts  many  of  the  rituals  taken  from  the  pagan  temples  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Endowed  now  with  political  power  and  adorned  with 
pagan  rites,  she  marches  triumphantly  against  the  old  religions. 
Soon  she  breaks  into  two  parts,  which  are  called  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Each  Cliurch  took 
steps  to  prevent  a  future  division.  The  Roman  section,  which  is 
the  branch  that  concerns  us  today,  adopted  a  ritual,  wrote  a  creed 
and  formulated  a  plan  of  government,  all  of  which  she  declarerl 
to  be  of  God.  These  she  was  able  to  enforce  for  a  long  time  on 
the  Western  Church.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  accumu- 
lating spirit  of  revolt  in  behalf  of  individual  liberty  and  personal 
access  to  God,  was  able  to  break  the  crust  that  had  thus  far  held  it 
in  check,  the  Church  exploded  in  many  directions  and  into  many 
parts.  This  breaking  up  of  inforced  uniformity  was  a  step  neces- 
sary to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  spiritual  unity.  The  century 
when  this  took  place  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  it  is  known  as  the  Reformation  period. 

The  following  century  was  one  of  creed  making.  Each  of  the 
branches  must  have  the  principles  upon  which  it  revolted  formu- 
lated for  the  benefits  of  its  adherents 

The  eighteenth  century  was  given  up  to  the  defence  of  the 
creeds  and  doctrines.    It  also  saw  the  beginning  of  a  great  revival. 

By  the  Nineteenth  century  the  Churches  had  learned  that 
their  strength  lay  not  in  creeds,  however  beautifully  written,  and 
not  in  oratorical  defence  of  their  doctrines,  however  impressive 
this  might  be  to  those  that  listened,  but  rather  in  the  service  they 
could  perform  for  humanity.  It  is  the  age  of  missions  and  Church 
expansion.  Its  great  personalities  and  its  wonderful  achieve- 
ments stir  us  with  admiration.  It  tells  us  of  Carey,  who  brought 
the  Gospel  of  faith,  hope  and  love  to  India;  of  Morrison,  who  car- 
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ried  to  China  the  torch  of  Christianity,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
a  light  that  has  spread  to  nearly  every  part  of  that  great  Empire; 
of  Livingstone,  who  went  with  the  healing  touch  and  kindly  word 
of  his  Master  to  Africa;  of  Taton,  Judson  and  a  host  of  others. 

All  these  nineteen  centuries  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
one  in  which  we  live.  They  have  layed  the  foundations,  both  by 
success  and  failure,  for  the  temple  of  God  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  build.  We  occupy  a  strategic  position  and  before  us  stands  an 
unprecedented  opportunity.  God  is  now  waiting  to  see  if  we  have 
enough  Christianity,  manhood,  courage,  faith  and  love  to  use  it. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  Churches  to  make  this  the 
century  of  Church  union.  This  is  the  era  of  union  in  business,  of 
union  in  labor  and  of  union  in  social  endeavors.  Men  are  putting 
together  their  funds  for  the  accoanplishment  of  industrial  feats, 
others  are  putting  together  their  intellectual  powers  in  order  to 
perform  great  educational  tasks,  and  laborers  are  banding  them- 
selves together  to  better  their  economic  and  social  conditions.  li\ 
harmony  with  this  foresighted  spirit  of  the  times,  will  the  Churches 
lay  aside  distrust  and  jealousies  and  unite  in  the  work  God  has 
given  them  to  do? 

The  Character  of  the  Coming  Union 

The  best  methods  of  union  can  be  learned  by  the  experience 
of  the  past.  We  are  able  to  see  what  has  fostered  separation  and 
what  has  tended  toward  spiritual  union.  This  union  will  not  be 
uniformity  in  thought  and  action.  This  method  had  a  long  trial 
and  it  failed.  A  wise  pastor  does  not  try  to  have  this  in  a  local 
church.  The  Church  had  the  strongest  organic  and  spiritual  unity 
in  the  morning  of  its  existence  when  it  was  simple,  and  democratic 
and  when  it  seriously  faced  the  gigantic  task  of  converting  the 
world.  Will  not  its  noon-day  be  as  bright  as  its  morning  light? 
If  it  profits  by  its  experience,  it  will  be  brighter. 

This  I  believe  it  will  do  and  therefore  I  think  the  united 
Church  of  the  future  will  bear  the  three  characteristics  that  history 
shows  have  made  for  unity  in  the  past.  Its  theology  will  be  as  sim- 
ple as  that  of  Jesus,  lib  government  will  be  as  democratic  as  that 
of  the  early  Church.  The  whole  trend  of  civilization  is  in  this 
direction.    And  its  aim  and  purpose  will  be  as  wide  and  intensive 
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as  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  To  some  this  means  a  group  of  people 
with  no  more  adhesion  than  tlie  sands  upon  the  sea-.^^hore.  To 
others  it  is  seen  to  be  a  spiritual  and  organic  unit,  like  the  human 
body,  an  organism  made  up  of  many  parts  and  each  part  working 
for  the  whole  and  the  whole  being  guided  \>y  the  spirit  of  C:hri.-,t. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  stimulating  interpretations  of 
Christianity  is  that  which  was  given  to  the  public  by  Prof.  Josiah 
Royce  in  1913  in  his  two  volumes  entitled,  "The  Problem  of 
Christianity."  He  takes  Paul's  idea  of  the  Church  and  revitalizes 
it  for  us.  He  says  that  as  a  social  being  man  lives  in  communities 
and  upon  this  community  he  depends  for  all  that  makes  civilization 
articulate.  His  communities  have  a  sort  of  organic  life  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  soul  of  man.  It  grows  or  decays,  it  is  strong 
or  weak,  it  is  good  or  bad.  Like  an  individual  it  has  a  mind  of 
its  own  and  this  is  expressed  in  its  customs,  its  language  and  its 
religion.  There  are  many  motives  why  an  individual  should 
behave  toward  this  community  as  if  it  were  not  only  a  unit,  but  a 
very  precious  and  worthy  being.  He  may  love  it,  he  may  be 
devoted  to  it,  he  may  serve  it,  he  may  live  or  die  for  it.  History 
gives  many  illustrations  of  such  attitudes  of  love  and  devotion. 
Such  is  the  relation  that  a  true  man  holds  to  his  family,  to  his 
village  and  to  his  country.  He  regards  its  type  of  life  as  worth 
essentially  more  than  his  own.  In  fact  in  his  devotion  to  this 
community,  he  finds  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  moral  destiny. 

Thus  does  Paul  view  the  Church.  Tt  is  a  corporate  entity.  It 
is  the  new  body  of  Christ.  He  who  had  died  on  the  cross  and 
was  buried  in  Joseph's  tomb  has  risen  and  his  new  body  is  the 
Church.  The  spirit  that  had  previously  manifested  himself  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  now  expresses  himself  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  the  earthly  continuation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  his 
new  body,  one  body  made  up  of  many  members.  There  is  then 
a  diversity  of  gifts,  but  one  spirit.  To  each  is  given  his  own 
peculiar  manifestation  of  the  spirit.  To  one  is  given  the  word  of 
wisdom  and  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge.  One  has  faith, 
another  the  gift  of  healing,  another  the  ability  to  prophesy  and 
others  gifts  according  to  their  individualities.  ''AH  these  worketh 
the  one  and  the  same  spirit."  In  this  one  body  which  is  made 
up  of  many  members,  and  all  bound  together  by  the  same  spirit, 
Paul  finds  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  life.     Here  is  found  the 
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way  of  salvation  and  the  secret  of  tlie  triumph  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Church  becomes  the  social  unit  for  which  one  lives.  He  loses  hi-. 

life  for  it  and  by  so  doing  multi[)lies  his  usefulness.  He  save.>5  hi- 
personality  by  binding  it  together  with  others  in  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  Church.  182Ii025 

In  some  such  way  as  this  do  I  conceive  the  unity  oftne  coming 
Church.  It  is  a  democracy  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  unity  in 
which  each  one  is  bound  to  the  whole.  This  cord  of  union  is  not 
by  pressure  from  without,  but  by  the  spirit  from  within.  It  is  not 
by  uniformity,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  ever  living  Christ  that  we 
are  held  together. 

There  are  signs  of  this  coming  oneness  on  every  hand.  In 
1910,  at  the  World's  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  denominations  learned  to  under- 
stand and  came  to  respect  each  other  as  never  before.  They  also 
came  to  realize  how  much  greater  good  they  could  do  if  they  were 
one,  instead  of  many.  From  that  conference  Bishop  Brent  came 
back  to  the  United  States  with  a  new  vision  before  him.  Through 
his  influence,  a  call  has  been  sent  out  for  an  all-world  conference 
which  will  include  all  Christian  Churches.  iMany  of  the  denom- 
inations have  accepted  this  call  with  joy.  Delegates  have  been  sent 
to  the  Church  of  England  which  was  favorably  inclined  and  has 
appointed  a  commission.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  delegates 
from  the  non-Episcopal  bodies  went  to  England  and  conferred 
with  the  non-conformist  churches  with  etjual  success.  When  this 
meeting  will  come  we  do  not  know  and  what  it  will  accomplish  we 
cannot  tell  but  we  have  a  right  to  pray  and  believe  that  the  longed 
for  union  will  be  greatly  hastened  by  it.  Meanwhile  word  comes 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  telling  of  churches  here  and 
churches  there  that  have  united  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  belong  to  an  organization  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
past  few  years  which  has  as  members  ministers  from  the  Presby- 
terian church,  the  Baptist  church,  the  Jewish  Synagog,  the  Episco- 
pal church,  the  society  of  Friends  and  other  denominations  and  the 
man  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  as  president  was  Henry  Wil- 
bur. He  saw  this  great  union  movement  coming  and  he  gave  him- 
self unstintedly  to  its  advancement. 

I  said  in  speaking  of  the  Early  Church  that  one  of  the  forces 
that  held  it  together  was  the  gigantic  task  that  it  faced.     This  is 
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one  of  the  greatest  forces  making  for  union  today.  At  times  the 
Church  has  turned  its  eyes  inward  and  has  been  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  its  own  spiritual  condition.  When  she  thought  at 
all  of  her  relation  to  the  world  she  conceived  it  under  the  hgure  of 
the  Cities  of  Refuge  or  the  Ark  of  Noah.  She  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  pursued  or  an  ark  of  safety  for  the  dying.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  no  Biblical  basis  for  tiiis  conception  or  that  the 
idea  is  wholly  erroneous,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  the  modern  Church 
emphasizing  another  view.  The  Church  today  is  coming  to  realize 
that  her  mission  is  to  Christianize  the  world.  God  has  given  her 
a  light  that  she  must  not  hide  under  the  bushel  of  her  own  holine.ss, 
but  rather  she  must  let  it  so  shine  that  it  will  illumine  every  human 
relation  of  every  nation  on  earth.  Her  task  is  not  merely  to  save 
here  and  there  an  individual  from  the  mire  of  a  Godless  world,  but 
it  is  her  business  to  drain  off  the  mire  and  make  the  world  beauti- 
ful in  righteousness  and  holiness. 

As  Churches  and  denominations  become  conscious  of  this 
larger  work,  they  come  to  realize  their  own  inadequacy  and  weak- 
ness, they  lose  their  sense  of  denominational  sufficiency,  they  cease 
to  emphasize  their  historic,  ritualistic  and  theological  superiority 
and  they  begin  to  ask,  "Cannot  we,  who  are  doing  so  little  by  our- 
selves, unite  with  others  in  advancing  God's  Kingdom?" 

Let  us  speak  of  this  task  under  tlie  figure  of  three  concentric 
circles.  The  smaller  circle  is  the  one  that  concerns  us  most  imme- 
diately. Tliis  smaller  circle  represents  a  work  so  great  that  no 
single  Church  or  denoiiiination  can  deal  with  it  adequately.  We 
call  it  the  Rural  Problem. 

The  Rural  Problem 

The  strength  of  the  nation  rests  in  a  large  degree  in  its  rural 
population.  So  many  of  the  leaders  in  industry,  education  and  in 
religion  are  born  in  the  country  that  degeneracy  here  means  weak- 
ness everywhere.  It  is  also  true  that  the  strong  personalities  that 
remain  in  the  country  exert  an  iniluence  that  is  widely  and  intensely 
felt.  The  strong  and  good  people  in  the  rural  sections  leven  to 
some  degree,  the  whole  (ommunity.  For  these  two  reasons,  in 
order  to  give  the  nation  as  a  whole  well-equipped  leaders  and  in 
order  to  keep  our  rural  social  life  on  a  high  plane,  the  country 
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Church  should  produce  men  and  women  of  the  highest  possible 
character.  To  do  this  she  must  make  an  impression  on  the  com- 
munity. She  must  spiritualize  and  vitalize  at  least  some  of  the 
homes  and  a  part  of  the  social  life,  the  economic  life  and  the  edu- 
cational life  of  the  people. 

In  "The  Country  Church,"  a  book  written  by  Gill  and  Pin- 
chot,  we  are  shown  the  spiritual  conditions  of  two  typical  rural 
counties;  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  and  Tompkins  County,  New 
York.  They  give  us  a  picture  of  the  Churches,  that  is  not  very 
inspiring.  During  a  period  of  twenty  years  they  have  gradually 
declined.  The  attendance  has  grown  gradually  less,  the  minij,ters 
are  more  poorly  equipped  for  their  work  and  the  Churches  are 
losing  their  grip  upon  the  people. 

There  is  one  Church  in  Windsor  County,  however,  which  is 
an  exception.  While  others  have  declined,  it  has  grown  strong. 
While  others  have  depended  upon  periodic  attempts  at  revivals,  it 
has  steadily  applied  the  Gospel  to  the  needs  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  has  dared  to  be  unselfish  in  its  work.  Its  constant 
question  has  been,  not  how  can  I  surpass  a  rival  Church  or  how 
can  I  get  the  most  support  from  the  town,  but  how  can  I  be  of 
the  most  service  to  the  people.  It  has  interested  itself  in  civic  bet- 
terment. It  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  whole  life  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  It  has  helped  them  in  their  play  and  in  their  work.  At 
Christmas  it  has  a  community  tree  instead  of  a  Church  tree.  It 
has  led  in  every  good  work  and  has  not  asked  for  praise  or  glory 
in  return.  In  thus  manifesting  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  has  drawn 
men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  to  itself  until  its  audiences  are 
large  and  its  work  moves  forward  with  enthusiasm.  Such  work 
as  this  cannot  be  done  by  little,  struggling,  rival  Churches.  Yet 
this  is  the  task  of  the  country  Church.  As  our  Churches  are  com- 
ing to  face  this  task  and  are  turning  their  faces  from  self-preserva- 
tion to  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  are 
being  drawn  into  fellowship,  co-operation  and  union.  The  papers 
have  recently  reported  the  union  of  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist 
church  in  Utopia  Springs,  I^Iassachusetts.  Before  the  union 
neither  Church  was  self-supporting.  The  Baptist  Church  was 
receiving  $400.00  a  year  from  its  missionary  board  and  the  jMetho- 
dist  Church  obtained  $300.00  a  year  from  its  board  of  home  mis- 
sions.    In  the  union  this  outside  support  was  not  needed  and  it 


could  be  used  in  some  other  field.  One  of  the  Church  buildings 
was  changed  into  a  public  entertainment  hall.  The  united  (^iiurch 
took  the  Methodist  C'hurch  building  and  called  the  liajAist  minister 
for  its  pastor  and  he  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1400. (JO  a  year  and 
house.  They  are  now  able  to  do  the  work  of  God's  Kingrlom  in 
the  spirit  of  vigor,  hope  and  Christ-like-ness.  This  is  the  goal  to 
which  the  rural  problem  is  driving  the  numerous  denominational 
Churches  of  our  towns  and  country-sides.  To  the  open-minded, 
the  generous  spirited  and  the  morally  fearless  and  especially  to 
those  concerned  in  the  social  betterment  of  our  country,  this  is 
seen  to  be  the  will  of  God. 

The  Social  Task 

This  inner  circle  which  we  have  called  the  Rural  Problem  is 
a  part  of  a  still  larger  circle.  It  is  included  in  a  task  which  is 
nation-wide.  Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  consecrated  men  of 
this  country  have  attempted  to  awaken  the  church  to  this  larger 
need,  Washington  Gladden  has  turned  the  eyes  of  many  toward 
it  through  his  book  on  "Social  Salvation."  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody,  in  "Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question"  has 
expounded  the  gospels  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  pressing 
social  problems.  "Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis"  and 
"Christianizing  the  Social  Order"  by  Walter  Rauschenbusch  have 
produced  a  social  and  spiritual  revival  in  many  churches.  Scott 
Nearing  in  "Social  Religion"  has  burned  into  the  hearts  of  many 
young  people  the  terrible  social  facts  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

This  social  task  is  one  that  appeals  to  vital  Christianity.  No 
particular  creed  or  ritual  or  form  of  Church  government  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
this  or  that  denomination  can  speak  the  magic  word  that  will  save 
society  from  moral  rUin,  but  whether  all  the  churches  together  have 
enough  vital  force,  consecrated  intelligence  and  holy  love  to  meet 
the  need.  Is  there  enough  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  churches  to 
make  them  exchange  churchliness  for  Christianity  and  to  make 
them  turn  their  backs  upon  the  dividing  issues  of  the  past  and  take 
up  the  living  need  of  the  present?  If  the  church  still  has  this 
adaptability  and  life  witliin  her,  we  may  expect  to  see  her  welded 
by  this  social  task  into  a  union  stronger  than  she  has  known  since 
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the  first  century.  Fighting  in  separate  detachments  the  church 
cannot  abolish  the  saloon,  nor  cleanse  society  of  its  moral  evil,  nor 
set  free  the  army  of  laboring  children,  nor  change  industrial  bar- 
barism to  Christian  co-operation,  but  fighting  these  unitedly  she 
can  con(iuer  and  in  the  warfare  she  will  be  drawn  into  spiritual 
unity.  "To  become  fully  Christian,"  says  Rauschenbusch,  "and 
to  do  their  duty  by  society  the  churches  must  get  together.  The 
disunion  of  churches  wastes  the  funds  intrusted  to  them,  wastes 
the  abilities  of  its  servants,  and  wastes  the  power  of  religious 
enthusiasm  or  turns  it  into  antisocial  directions." 

It  is  true  that  the  Church  has  already  done  much  for  society, 
but  she  has  done  this  not  by  reason  of  any  rite  or  credal  doctrine 
by  which  the  denominations  are  separated,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
fundamental  Christian  principles  which  all  are  supposed  to  teach. 
By  this  spiritual  message  and  influence,  it  has  beautified  the  life 
of  our  homes  until  the  words,  "lather,"  "mother,"  "wife,"  "hus- 
band," "sister,"  "brother,"  "son"  and  "daughter"  express  rela- 
tions of  the  noblest  loyalty  and  devotion.  The  Church  too  has 
democratized  and  exalted  our  institutions  of  education  until  their 
doors  are  open  to  nearly  all  our  children  and  those  who  enter  are 
made  wiser  and  better.  It  has  touched  the  laws  and  courts  of  the 
land  to  such  a  degree  that  a  poor  man  believes  he  will  receive  justice 
even  though  there  be  against  him  a  rich  and  powerful  corporation. 
Not  any  of  these  institutions  are  perfect,  but  they  have  at  least  been 
partially  Christianized. 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  for  business.  Here  the  law  of  profits 
is  still  mightier  than  the  law  of  righteousness,  the  spirit  of  gain 
more  powerful  than  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  love.  The  god 
of  mammon  rules  in  peculiar  ways.  He  blesses  the  intelligent  an.l 
those  who  work  and  render  service,  but  he  also  blesses  the  unin- 
telligent and  those  who  do  not  work  and  those  who  render  no  serv- 
ice and  often  times  he  blesses  this  last  group  more  richly  than  the 
first.  Above  all  else  he  wants  profits.  He  makes  these  profits  on 
the  land  we  occupy,  on  the  houses  we  build,  on  the  clothes  we  wear 
and  the  food  we  eat.  He  allows  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
profits.  To  make  larger  profits  on  rubber  he  sacrifices  the  lives 
of  the  natives  of  the  Congo  states ;  to  get  profits  on  patent  medicines, 
he  injures  the  health  of  the  people;  to  increase  his  profits  on  tlie 
sea,  he  sends  his  ships  across  the  deep  without  the  costly  life-pre- 


serving  equipments;  and  in  order  to  gain  enormous  profits  he  sends 
forth  the  saloon-keeper,  tlie  gainl>>ler  and  the  i)romoter  of  wliite- 
slavery  to  prey  upon  weak  and  morally  exliauhted  human  beings. 
At  times  the  god  of  profits  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  beauties 
of  the  world.  At  such  times  he  angrily  roots  up  his  opponent.  ITvi 
lays  to  the  ground  the  stately  forests,  he  covers  the  fair  hill  sides 
with  slag  from  the  coal  mines,  he  drains  Niagara  of  its  dancing, 
laughing  waters  and  he  subjects  art  to  the  service  of  materialism. 
He  enters  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  family  and  by  making  wages 
small  and  the  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  houses  large,  he  delays 
or  prevents  marriage,  hinders  the  advent  of  children  and  puts  his 
blessing  upon  the  social  evil.  When  some  child  of  the  people  cries 
out  against  him  and  bids  him  consider  the  common  good,  he  answers 
by  making  large  his  advertisejnents  of  cigarettes,  opiates  and 
narcotics.  He  expels  men  from  industry  and  puts  in  their  places 
women  and  children,  and  in  times  of  peace  he  glorifies  war.  He 
draws  graft  money  from  the  roads  over  which  the  people  travel 
and  from  the  buildings  in  which  public  justice  is  meted  out.  He 
has  been  able  to  enrich  himself  most  rapidly  from  the  kinds  of 
business  that  produce  paupers,  insane,  imbeciles  and  criminals.  In 
the  path  over  which  this  materialistic  god  has  traveled  is  found  the 
haggard  man  who  works  hard  and  can  save  nothing,  the  mother- 
less girl  whose  barren  room  and  exhausted  body  leads  her  to  sell 
her  soul,  the  factory  child  whose  tattered  shawl  fails  to  protect 
her  from  the  T^Iarch  winds  and  the  idle  man  whose  weak  appeal 
for  a  jol)  has  solicited  for  the  thousantlth  time  a  sharp  rebuff. 

The  social  need  appeals  to  the  strong,  the  noble  and  the  good. 
In  so  far  as  the  churches  have  these  qualities,  it  appeals  to  them. 
This  social  task  is  too  great  for  any  denomination,  but  it  is  not  too 
great  for  a  united  Church.  The  wisdom,  patience,  sacrifice  and 
love  that  are  needed,  are  the  very  virtues  upon  which  the  Church 
is  built.  As  we  give  these  treasures  to  the  suffering  world,  we  will 
be  led  to  clasp  hands  and  to  speak  words  of  encouragement  to  one 
another.  This  organic  and  spiritual  unity  may  not  come  in  a  day, 
but  it  will  come.  As  we  give  together,  as  we  serve  together  and  as 
we  sacrifice  together,  we  will  be  drawn  into  a  holy  oneness. 

The  World's  Need 

There  is  another  circle  which  is  so  large  that  it  includes  the 
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Rural  Problem  and  the  Social  Task  and  has  a  wide  territory  out- 
side of  these.     It  is  the  World's  need  of  tlie  Religion  of  Jesus. 

Closer  and  closer  are  the  nations  of  the  earth  being  drawn 
together.  Distances  and  separation.>,  are  being  obliterated  fjy  steam 
and  electricity.  More  and  more  powerful  is  becoming  the  influence 
of  one  people  upon  another.  The  literature  and  science  of  one  is 
becoming  the  literature  and  science  of  all.  As  the  works  of  the 
sages  and  scholars  which  were  once  known  by  only  the  members 
of  the  teacher's  own  race  are  becoming  common  property,  they  are 
being  tested  by  the  ideals  of  the  world  and  that  which  best  meets 
the  demands  of  the  people  will  be  given  the  high  place  in  the 
temple  of  thought.  Not  only  are  we  influenced  by  that  wiiich  is 
good  and  true,  but  also  by  that  which  is  barbarous,  materialistic 
and  demoralizing.  There  is  a  world-leveling  process  taking  place 
and  either  we  will  Christianize  the  others  or  the  powerful  non- 
Christian  nations  will  heathenize  us.  We  rise  or  fall  together.  All 
the  obligations  that  rest  upon  us  to  make  Christianity  a  living 
reality  in  our  rural  sections  and  in  our  social  and  industrial  rela- 
tions apply  with  equal  force  to  the  non-Christian  nations.  In  fact 
the  greater  need  makes  stronger  and  more  binding  the  duty. 

This  world-wide  mission  may  seem  to  some  an  impossible 
task  and  so  it  is  if  we  work  by  human  strength  alone.  But  as 
General  Armstrong  once  asked  at  a  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk. 
"What  are  Christians  in  the  world  for  but  to  achieve  the 
impossible  by  the  help  of  God?"  We  cannot,  however,  rely  upon 
the  help  of  God,  unless  we  are  willing  to  work  in  his  way.  Can 
we  expect  power  to  meet  the  world's  need  and  power  to  respond 
to  the  world's  call,  if  we  continue  to  waste  our  funds  ard  our 
energies  by  sectarian  divisions  and  duplications?  Our  work  in 
the  non-Christian  nations  is  to  bring  to  them  spiritual  ideals  and 
holy  motives  that  will  transform  their  personal  lives.  We  should 
make  clear  to  them  by  word  and  example  the  principles  of  society 
that  were  taught  by  Jesus.  We  should  help  them  to,  "Seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."  To  meet  this  God- 
given  duty  we  do  not  need  what  is  peculiar  to  any  denomination, 
but  we  require  what  is  common  to  all  Christian  bodies.  In  "Chris- 
tianity and  the  Nations,"  Robert  Speer  writes,  "The  great  evils  of 
the  world  are  the  elementary  moral  evils  of  impurity,  inequality, 
and  hopelessness.   The  world  does  not  know  the  character  of  God, 
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and  therefore  it  is  unclean;  the  world  does  not  know  the  love  of  God, 
and  therefore  men  are  not  brothers;  the  world  does  not  know  the  life 
of  God,  and  therefore  men  dcsi)air  alike  of  the  present  and  of  the 
future.  And  these  three  things:  the  cliaracter  of  God,  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  life  of  God,  are  not  the  things  on  which  we  dis- 
agree. They  constitute  the  great  fundamental  and  elementary 
things  in  Christianity,  and  it  is  for  these  and  not  for  any  of  the 
points  about  which  we  are  at  variance  that  the  world  [primarily 
calls.     It  wants  Christ,  and  that  is  all." 

Not  only  are  these  needs  such  as  appeal  to  what  is  common  to 
all  Christian  churches,  but  the  difficulties  are  such  that  the  power 
of  the  united  churches  is  required  to  make  the  work  effective.  In 
the  non-Christian  lands  there  are  [many  different  races  and  they 
represent  all  stages  of  civilization,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
Christianity  must  be  conveyed  to  them  in  many  languages  and 
dialects.  Trying  climatic  conditions  must  be  endured.  Race- 
hatred, tribal  and  national  prejudices,  barbaric  customs,  and  intel- 
lectual peculiarities  must  be  met.  These  difficulties  do  not  excuse 
us  from  heeding  Africa's  cry  for  healing,  China's  call  for  Christian 
civilization,  and  India's  need  of  the  regenerating  power  of  Christ, 
but  they  bid  us  unite  our  forces  that  we  may  accomplish  the  task. 
"The  magnitude  of  the  missionary  enterprise,"  writes  Robert 
Speer,  "the  difficulties,  and  the  urgency  of  the  task  forbid  all  waste 
and  inefficiency  and  demand  unity." 

This  demand  for  union  is  felt  much  stronger  on  the  foreign 
field  than  at  home.  The  knowledge  that  they  are  but  few  and  that 
their  field  of  labour  embraces  so  many,  makes  them  desire  the  sup- 
port of  one  another.  There  are  many  signs  of  progress  toward 
such  union  in  these  lands  of  missionary  toil.  In  some  measure  the 
churches  have  desisted  from  importing  denominational  titles  into 
these  fields.  Many  of  the  denominations  have  accepted  the  princi- 
ple of  territorial  division  so  that  much  of  the  waste  of  over-lapping 
and  the  greater  hindrance  of  sectarian  rivalry  has  ceased.  Each  year 
the  missionary  stations  emphasize  union  through  their  peti- 
tions on  the  Day  of  Prayer.  Central  bodies,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  denominations,  are  nourishing  co-opera- 
tion and  fraternity  in  India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Japan,  West- 
ern China  and  in  other  important  countries.  In  China  there  is  a 
central  federation  which  is  definitely  working  for  one,  undivided 
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Christian  church  for  this  great  empire.  Tn  India  the  Presbyterian 
bodies  liave  already  united.  In  Japan  the  i:piscopal  cliurches  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  have  united.  In  this  same  country  the 
Methodist  bodies  have  become  organically  one  and  for  twenty- 
five  years  this  has  been  true  of  the  combined  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  bodies. 

In  many  places  we  have  ceased  to  dui)licate  our  educational 
and  medical  work.  Native  workers  are  trained,  not  in  separate 
denominational  institutions,  but  in  the  same  central  college  and 
the  sick  are  cared  for  in  non-sectarian  hospitals.  Increased 
efficiency  has  followed  this  union  spirit.  We  are  doing  a  work  of 
importance  to  individuals,  nations  and  the  world.  "In  my  judg- 
ment," said  Sir  Augustus  Rivers  Thompson,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal,  "Christian  missionaries  have  done  more  real  and  lasting 
good  to  the  people  of  India  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
They  have  been  the  salt  of  the  country  and  the  true  saviours  of  the 
empire."  In  speaking  of  the  social  significance  of  missionary 
work,  Robert  Speer  writes,  "It  was  the  missionary  movement  that 
checked  the  annihilating  traffic  in  liquor  in  Africa  and  the  South 
Seas,  and  stopped  the  slave  trade.  What  success  in  the  anti-opium 
campaign  has  been  attained,  said  Mr.  Wong  at  the  reception  given 
to  the  members  of  the  International  Opium  Commission  in  Shang- 
hai on  February  3,  1909,  was  largely  due  to  missionaries."  It  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  natives  to  respect  the  Occident  by  giving 
them  a  different  conception  of  Western  civilization  than  that  con- 
veyed by  travelers,  tradesmen  and  sailors.  It  has  opposed  the 
caste  system  with  the  principles  of  brotherhood  and  has  stopped 
widow-burning  in  India  and  foot-binding  in  China. 

These  things  we  have  done  by  emphasizing  the  elementary 
teachings  of  Christ,  the  fundamental  things  which  we  hold  in  com- 
mon, but  what  we  have  not  done  is  far  greater  than  all  our 
accomplishments.  We  are  now  facing  individualism  and  material- 
ism and  barbarism  in  America  and  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
Orient,  and  a  united  church  is  needed  to  meet  successfully  these 
conditions. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  that  the  churches  today  are  not 
talking  about  what  they  must  give  up  in  order  to  hasten  this  hoped- 
for  union.    We  are  now  looking  at  the  subject  from  another  point 


of  view.  We  are  asking  ourselves  seriously,  ''What  am  I  able  to 
give  and  what  is  my  denoinination  able  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  that  faces  all  Christian  people?  Are  we  able 
to  add  any  vital  force  or  spiritual  power  that  will  enable  the  united 
church  to  use  the  opportunity  and  meet  the  need  with  which  it  is 
confronted?  If  my  denomination  has  such  a  gift  to  bring,  let  it 
make  that  contribution  gladly."  The  united  church  of  the  future 
will  be  built  on  the  basis,  not  of  the  things  that  we  give  up,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  things  we  are  able  to  give. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  present  this  most  important  subject 
to  this  attentive  and  interested  audience.  I  trust  God  will  use 
these  words  and  make  them  good  seed  that  will  grow  and  bear  a 
mighty  harvest,  not  only  in  this  community,  but  in  all  the  places 
represented  by  this  vast  assembly. 
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The  Place  of  the  Church  in  the  Community 

By  DR.  O.  EDWARD  JANNEY,  Baltimore 

THE  church,  or  what  has  stood  for  tlie  church,  as  one  of  tlie 
expressions  of  religion  has,  until  recent  times,  constituted  the 
center  of  community,  tribal  and  national  intere.-it. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state,  while  it  opened  the  yay 
for  democracy  in  the  state,  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  indi- 
vidual, lessened  for  the  time  being  the  influence  of  the  church  by 
destroying  its  temporal  power.  No  longer  supported  by  the  state, 
the  church,  in  this  country  at  least,  has  had  to  battle  for  its  exist- 
ence, its  only  help  from  the  state  coming  from  the  non-taxation  of 
its  property. 

The  church  has  had  to  make  its  appeal  on  other  than  tem- 
poral grounds;  and  if  it  is  to  make  an  advance  in  poj^ular  estima- 
tion, or  even  to  hold  its  own,  it  must,  like  every  other  institution, 
show  a  reason  for  its  existence,  and  wherein  it  is  useful  to  man- 
kind.   By  this  test  it  must  stand  or  fall. 

Let  us  then  for  a  brief  period  consider  the  benefit  that  the 
church  or  meeting  confers  upon  the  community,  and  peradventure 
we  may  come  to  see  wherein  its  value  lies,  and  the  reasons  why 
the  church  should  receive  our  enthusiastic  support. 

It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the  church  is  not  an  ideal 
institution.  It  is  human  as  well  as  divine,  and  partakes  of  human 
frailties.  A  church  is  not  a  collection  of  saints;  it  is  only  a  group 
of  ordinary  people  striving  together  to  help  each  other  to  live  worthy 
lives. 

I  would  like  here  to  quote  from  an  address  that  was  made  by 
Henry  W.  Wilbur,  and  which  almost  providentially,  I  might  say, 
came  into  my  hands,  which  bears  on  this  point — an  address  which 
was  prepared  for  a  sitnilar  occasion  as  the  present.  I  am  glad  to 
present  this,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Henry  Wilbur 
would  have  been  here,  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  speakers, 
except  for  his  sudden  death. 

Henry  Wilbur  says: 

'T  believe  that  tlie  time  has  come  when  wherever  we  have  a 
meeting-house  or  church  we  should  make  that  a  center  of  the  best 
and  completest  religious  and  spiritual,  social  and  intellectual  life 
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possible.  In  fact,  every  hungry  soul  in  any  community  should 
know  that  he  can  get  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  by  simply 
knocking  at  the  wicker  gate  which  stands  at  the  outer  portal  of  our 
Temple,  and  which  should  never  be  locked.  Now,  tliat  is  not  say- 
ing that  we  should  take  everybody  in  in  a  minute,  and  put  them  on 
a  pedestal  in  five  minutes,  and  give  tiiem  a  commission  to  teach  and 
preach  before  the  day  is  done — it  is  not  saying  anything  of  the 
sort.  A  religious  body,  however,  should  be  a  home  for  people  who 
are  tired — not  physically  tired,  but  tliose  who  are  morally  and 
spiritually  tired.  I  believe  that  the  crying  evil  of  our  time  is 
spiritual  isolation.  So  many  people  are  living  all  to  themselves 
spiritually." 

'*We  are  hunting  for  the  great  Thing;  let  us  hunt  together, 
and  enjoy  the  thing  which  we  get  by  virtue  of  that  fellowship,  better 
than  we  would  if  the  fellowship  did  not  exist." 

"The  late  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  said  some  very  excellent  things.  He  laid  down  the  propo- 
sition that  the  church  was  the  place  for  sinners,  and  for  that  reason 
he  held  that  the  church  should  take  in  sinners.  That  it  was  not 
necessary  for  a  man  to  become  a  full-fledged  saint  before  he  could 
become  a  member  of  the  communion  which  went  to  make  up  the 
church.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that,  for  in  the  divine 
economy  the  veriest  sinner  that  walks  the  road,  at  some  point  and 
in  some  way,  is  able  to  help  the  veriest  saint  that  walks  the  road. 
When  we  understand  the  fact  that  we  are  aljsolutely  necessary  to 
each  other,  that  no  man  and  no  woman  has  run  the  full  gamut  of 
human  experience,  and  that  every  man  and  every  woman  may  con- 
tribute to  some  other  man  or  woman  what  he  or  she  needs,  we 
understand  the  deep  philosophy  which  links  us  as  men  and  women 
together  in  this  common  interest,  and  ought  to  link  us  together  in  a 
common  fellowship.  Therefore  I  believe  that  the  church  should 
become  the  religious  home  of  people  long  before  they  become  full- 
fledged  meanbers.  People  get  the  spirit  that  is  in  us  by  contact  with 
us,  quite  as  much  and  a  good  deal  more  certainly  than  they  will 
get  it  by  having  it  pumped  into  them  from  the  outside.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  teachable  and  so  helpful  as  the  teaching  of 
human  fellowship — the  heart  contact  of  conmiunion  with  a  com- 
monality of  interest.  It  keeps  us  together,  and  makes  us  under- 
stand each  other  the  better." 
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The  church  makes  mistakes,  and  commits  its  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission.  So  long  as  it  follows  the  Divine  leading  its 
influence  is  uplifting;  hut  it  has  not  always  done  so.  Hence  criti- 
cism and  desertion.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  has  an 
element  of  divinity,  which,  if  followed,  leads  aright. 

I'he  first  and  greatest  service  that  a  church  can  perform  in  a 
community  in  which  it  is  located,  is  to  create  ideals  and  to  keep 
thqm  alive.  These  ideals  are  economic,  social,  educational,  polit- 
ical and  ethical. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  low  ideal  that  the  church  should  aim 
to  make  men  prosperous  in  business.  But  wait  a  moment.  What 
are  the  qualities  that  the  church  teaches  in  the  individual?  Hon- 
esty, truthfulness,  sobriety,  industry;  and  yet  these  are  the  very 
equalities  that  make  a  man  prosperous  in  business.  And  therefore, 
when  a  man  becomes  a  religious  man,  he  necessarily,  if  he  practices 
what  he  believes,  becomes  a  better  business  man.  Indeed,  the 
church  cannot  live,  or  a  meeting  cannot  live,  without  money.  It 
has  to  have  a  certain  amount  to  support  its  efforts.  And,  there- 
fore, the  community  which  is  more  prosperous  will  give  more 
money  to  the  church,  or  the  meeting,  and  will,  therefore,  put  that 
meeting  in  a  position  to  do  better  work.  Its  members  must  be 
self-sustaining  and  church  sustaining.  The  farmer  who,  by  the 
application  of  right  principles,  increases  the  value  of  his  farm 
and  its  products,  is  a  distinct  and  definite  asset  to  the  community; 
and,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of  the  church  is  to  make  its  members 
better  farmers,  better  merchants,  better  doctors,  better  house- 
keepers, better  teachers.  The  ideal  of  business,  now,  that  we 
are  urging,  is  not  that  a  man  may  gain  wealth  for  himself  or 
his  family,  so  much  as  it  is  that  by  his  business  he  helps  the 
community;  that  he  should  conduct  his  business  in  such  a  way 
that  the  community  is  benefited  by  his  being  in  it  and  conducting 
his  business  within  the  limits  of  that  idea  of  community  betterment. 

The  next  service  for  the  church  to  perform  is  to  teach  its  mem- 
bers not  to  live  for  themselves  alone,  but  that  they  have  social  obli- 
gations to  their  neighbors,  of  whatever  religious  fold. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  church  not 
simply  to  preach  the  simple  Go:.-pel,  as  some  hold,  but  to  preach 
the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ,  v.hich  includes  the  application  of  the 
text:     ''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."    For  the  church 
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of  Jesus  Christ  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  religious  democracy,  in  which 
rich  and  poor,  wise  and  otherwise,  sliould  mingle  and  learn  from 
one  another.  Therefore,  the  church  might  well  make  opportunities 
for  community  gatherings  at  Thanksgiving,  or  Christmas,  or  the 
4th  of  July,  when  the  church  and  the  school  and  the  grange  (if  it 
is  in  a  country  community),  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (if  in  a  town)  and 
the  women's  club  should  all  mingle  together  and  unite  in  com- 
munity service.  And  they  should  all  meet  and  mingle  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  come  to  learn  what  it  means  to  be  a  neighbor.  I 
will  venture  to  assert,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  are  some  who  sit  here  in  this  audience  who  have  never  passed 
over  the  threshold  of  the  houses  of  some  of  their  near  neighbors,  or, 
at  least,  who  have  not  any  social  relations  with  some  of  their  neigh- 
bors. This  in  a  Christian  community  certainly  ought  not  to  be. 
God  is  our  Father;  we  are  all  brothers,  even  nearer  than  neighbors; 
and  so  an  important  influence  that  the  church  should  exert  in  the 
community  is  to  encourage  many  forms  of  neighborhood  gatherings, 
w^ith  programs  suited  to  all  ages  and  all  grades  of  development, 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  presenting  community  interests  and 
welfare. 

Quite  in  line  with  this  effort  is  the  influence  the  church  may 
exert  in  the  reduction  of  intemperance,  impurity  and  kindred  evils. 
The  same  statement  is  true  of  other  community  evils.  Tlie  ministry 
and  the  church  hesitate  to  speak  openly  and  to  enter  into  active 
work  against  social  vice,  which  ruins  young  men  and  maidens,  and 
takes  them  away  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Whatever  else  the  church  may  be,  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
guardian  of  virtue  and,  to  perform  its  proper  mission,  must  protect 
the  young  by  the  removal  of  sources  of  temptation  and  by  affording 
in  the  wisest  way  the  instruction  requisite  to  protect  them  from 
moral  and  physical  wrongdoing. 

There  is  one  text  in  the  Bible  which  commends  certain  persons 
who  have  visited  those  who  were  sick  and  in  prison:  "I  was  sick 
and  in  prison;  and  ye  visited  me."  Here  is  a  social  duty  of  the 
church  which  is  largely  neglected.  The  church  has  a  care,  or 
should  have  a  care,  over  the  prisons  in  the  neighljorhood  of  the 
community,  over  the  almshouse,  over  those  institutions  where  the 
poor  and  the  wretched  and  miserable  are  associated.  Just  lately, 
some  of  us  had  an  oppurtunity  in  the  conference  at  Saratoga  to  visit 


a  wonderful  prison,  where  the  prisoners  were  treated  like  human 
beings;  and,  as  we  looked  at  those  prisoners,  we  coukl  not  heljj  hut 
think  that  there  was  no  difference  l>etween  those  who  were  con- 
victed and  a  great  many  people  outside  prison  walls.  There,  that 
prison  has  no  walls.  The  guards  are  not  armed.  The  prisoners 
are  treated  like  human  beings,  and  they  respond  to  it.  I  tliink  that 
the  church  has  a  duty  in  this  matter. 

What  shall  we  say  as  to  any  duty  the  church  has  toward  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  political  ideals?  "Oh,  yes,"  you  say; 
"you  must  not  allow  any  political  discussion  in  the  church;"  and  I 
will  agree  that  such  a  rule  is  wise  as  to  party  politics;  but  that  the 
church  should  teach  the  principles  of  statesmanship  and  good  gov- 
ernment is  without  question;  for  the  very  existence  of  the  church 
and  the  liberty  it  is  to  enjoy,  depend  on  the  quality  of  statecraft  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  Therefore,  among  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  church  to  the  community  is  the  teaching  of  those 
political  ideals  which  look  to  the  abolition  of  graft,  of  machine 
politics,  and  the  establishment  of  those  lofty  ideals  in  government 
which  we  admire  in  Washington  and  Lincoln,  not  to  speak  of  some 
living  at  the  present  day,  the  realization  of  which  will  insure  a 
future  of  material  welfare  for  our  people  and  the  moral  leadership 
of  the  world. 

Since  no  contounity  can  advance  in  material  or.  spiritual  well- 
being  without  education,  it  remains  for  the  church  to  see  to  it  that 
the  schools  are  sufficiently  numerous,  properly  equipped  and  ^up- 
plied  with  efficient  teachers;  and  this  duty  must  be  delicately  per- 
formed, since  our  people  are  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the 
church  in  school  matters.  But  in  so  far  as  the  three  requisites 
mentioned  above  go,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  community  duty  for 
the  church  to  take  knowledge  of  existing  conditions  and  aim  to 
make  them  fit  the  need. 

But,  after  all,  tlie  chief  value  of  the  church  to  the  community 
is  in  the  encouragement  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  For  this 
the  church  was  organized  and  commissioned;  and  to  this  end 
chiefly  does  it  exTst.  It  has  been  said,  rather  flippantly,  perhaps, 
that  it  doesn't  matter  v.hat  one  believes  so  that  he  does  right.  But 
how  can  one  do  right  without  an  ideal ?^  How  can  the  mariner 
reach  his  desired  haven  without  cliart  or  knowledge  of  navigation? 
In  the  East  the  rug-maker  sits  before  his  frame  and  slowlv  work> 
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in  his  lovely  colors,  with  the  patiern  in  his  mind.  So,  before  the 
religious  life  can  be  lived  there  must  be  a  j;attern  in  the  mind.  The 
pattern  or  ideal  is  very  slowly  formed.  It  begins  at  the  mother's 
knee;  it  develops  with  the  increase  of  mental  power.  Many  influ- 
ences enter  into  it:  the  chance  remark,  the  story  heard,  the  printed 
page,  the  expression  on  loved  faces,  the  example  of  those  about  us, 
the  spoken  word,  the  effects  wrought  by  the  Sabbath  School  and  the 
church.  Underneath  all  this  and  giving  cohesion  and  character  to 
it  all,  is  the  silent,  direct  teaching  of  Him  who  dwells  within  us,  and 
whose  temples  we  are. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  church  has  been  the  conservator  as  it  is 
the  teacher  of  divine  truth.  Its  special  mission  is  to  bring  to  men  a 
knowledge  of  God,  and  to  persuade  them  to  obey  His  will.  To 
convince  men  that  of  themselves  they  can  do  nothing,  but  by  obedi- 
ence to  this  spirit  revealed  in  them  they  can  overcome  the  world ; 
that  through  such  obedience  men  shall  have  power  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  build  up  that  strong  and  stalwart  and  earnest  character 
which  constitutes  the  true  wealth  and  glory  of  every  well  ordered 
community. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  community — a 
place  that  no  other  institution  can  fill.  The  church  has  not  by  any 
means  fulfilled  its  great  mission;  it  has  often  failed  to  get  the  glo- 
rious vision  of  its  vast  usefulness;  but  it  is  opening  its  great  and 
loving  heart,  yearning  over  mankind  burdened  with  sorrows  and 
sufferings;  and  it  not  only  points  the  way  to  the  consolation  which 
the  soul  needs,  but  it  stands  in  the  forefront  of  those  ordained  by 
God  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  and  the  bringing  of  God's 
Kingdom  as  a  real  condition  on  the  earth. 


Rhymes  of  Marlborouj^h  Street 

By  ELLEN  PYLE,  London  (Jrove 

I  tried  to  put  an  idyl  into  prose 

And  pattern  after  old  I'heocritus; 
For  he  who  dares  to  cope  with  Poet  Hayes 

Is  sure  to  meet  defeat  inglorious. 

But  rhymes  would  come  and  jingle  in  my  ears 
No  odds  how  dry  the  facts  or  old  the  dates; 

So  tho  'tis  not  an  idyl  nor  a  poem, 
It  sings  true  tales  that  history  relates. 

Once  on  a  time  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Soon  after  Westtown  Boarding  School  began, 

There  came  a  family  here  from  Erin's  Isle 

And  down  the  Street  road,  drove  a  double  span. 

Of  noble  blood  was  this  man  Henry  Cox;* 
His  lands  in  Ireland  large,  but  full  of  debt, 

And  so  he  came  and  lived  here  as  a  Friend, 
Until  his  liabilities  were  met. 

A  large,  good  featured,  well  bred  gentleman, — 
When  first  he  came,  his  crops  were  scant  and  poor. 

For  Irish  ways  he  used  on  Chester's  soil 

Tho  Marlborough's  climate  differed  from  his  moor. 

Of  wonderful  intelligence  was  he, 

Eccentric,  yes,  but  also  very  true; 
And  tho  his  neighbors  often  felt  distrust. 

Yet  none  could  e'er  assail  the  things  he'd  do. 

His  fourteen  children  all  were  plainly  dressed, 
Were  strictly  taught  the  principles  of  Fox; 

And  tho  his  wife  had  never  joined  the  sect, 
She  really  loved  to  make  the  Quaker  frocks. 


'Henry   Hamilton  Cox  c.iiac  first  to   Voik  C<..,  and  moved  to   East   Marlborough,   Chester 
Co.,  in  1813. 


In  those  days  everybody  went  to  church,  j 

No  autos  teanpted  men  to  flee  away,  | 

So  Henry  piled  his  family  in  a  cart 

And  capie  to  meeting  every  Sabbath  day.  » 

On  driving  near  the  step,  the  story  goes. 

His  habit  was  to  lift  the  tail-board  out  ' 

And  dump  his  load  of  children  on  the  ground  | 

Like  young  potatoes  rolling  all  about. 

In  meeting  he  was  often  known  to  preach. 

But  never  was  "acknowledged"  as  we  say; 
"He's  too  aristocratic,"  neighbors  said, 

And  from  uncultured  men  he  held  away. 

The  young  folks  bothered  not  with  blood  and  class; 

They  had  their  harvest  days  and  husking  bees. 
And  Dave  had  known  Ruth  King,  scarce  seven  weeks, 

When  he  was  down  before  her  on  his  knees. 

Now  Ruth  was  winsome,  wise  and  hard  to  please, 

Altho  she  loved  young  David  Cox,  she  was  not  yet  for  sale; 

And  so  she  put  him  off  a  month  or  two — 

The  female  of  this  species  is  less  foolish  than  the  male. 

Fair  Arabell,  and  Katharine  so  'tis  told 

Were  both  in  love  with  Chester  County  boys, 
But  mother  Cox  was  with  ambition  filled 

And  dreamed  of  titled  men  and  luxury's  toys. 

So  Isaac  Pennock  left  Miss  Katharine, 

He  heaved  a  sigh  and  soon  forgot  his  woe, 
And  ere  another  year  had  passed  away 

He  had  become  a  city  maiden's  beau. 

Great  sadness  fell  once  on  the  Irish  home 

When  Richard  Cox,  tlie  father's  hope  and  pride. 
While  riding  forth  one  winter's  icy  morn 

Fell  from  his  horse  and  merely  spoke  and  died. 
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The  sympathy  of  Friends  and  neighbors  all 

So  touched  the  father  in  this  deep  distress 
That  while  before  he'd  stood  apart  and  cold, 

Now  came  the  tears  that  he  could  not  suppress. 

The  hand  clasp  of  the  farmers  now  became 

To  him  a  source  of  solace  day  by  day, 
He  understood  at  last  these  hearts  of  gold. 

The  barriers  of  class  had  slipped  away. 

Next  spring  his  thoughts  were  turned  toward  Ireland's  shore 
For  word  had  come  th'  estates  had  gained  and  grown, 

So  after  twenty  years  on  Penn's  good  soil 
He  took  his  family  back  to  Dublin  town. 

The  daughters  wrote  sometimes  to  former  friends, 

And  very  soon  these  heard  of  Bella's  joy, 
For  she  had  won  young  Lucas, — English  peer; 

But  Katharine  ne'er  forgot  her  Marlborough  boy. 

You'll  see  historic  sites  on  down  the  street, 

And  stones  that  show  the  trace  of  Indians'  mark, 

The  Worth  house,  mill  and  "cottage,"  while  below 
Still  stand  the  grand  old  trees  of  Pierce's  Park. 

We'll  leave  all  these  and  hear  another  tale, 

For  Grove  is  full  of  story  and  romance; 
Then  backward  far  I'd  have  you  turn  the  page 

And  with  me  at  our  earliest  preacher  glance. 

He  bore  the  very  homely  name,  John  Smith; 

But  grateful  reverence  to  him  we  owe 
For  starting  in  this  good  community, 

A  meeting,  just  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Born  in  New  England  there  in  Dartmouth  town 

In  1681  the  histories  say, 
He  early  learned  to  lieed  the  call  of  God 

And  would  not  hght  with  men,  but  simply  pray. 
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His  parents  were  of  Presbyterian  creed  I 

Till  life  among  the  Quakers  changed  their  heart;  I 

And  when  John's  summons  came  to  go  to  war  *                   ' 

They  knew  that  he  could  never  act  the  part.  j 

•« 
In  Boston's  gloomy  prison  he  was  cast  [ 

Because  he'd  neither  pay  nor  fight  the  foe;  • 

But  after  seven  months  his  mother's  pleas  .| 

Were  heeded,  and  the  warder  let  him  go.  • 

i 
Next  year  when  John  was  nearly  twenty-two  ; 

He  took  a  friend  and  sailed  for  England's  shore; 
'Twas  eight  weeks  then  before  they  saw  the  land  I 

And  ere  they  were  set  free  'twas  many  more.  » 

For  France  and  England  that  year  were  at  war,  ' 

Both  John  and  Tom  were  bid  to  fire  the  guns. 
But  rather  than  comply,  for  conscience'  sake 

They  suffered  many  beatings,  cuts  and  stuns. 

The  captain  saw  'twas  no  use  punishing, 

So  when  they  touched  at  Plymouth  let  them  go; 
'Twas  meeting  day  in  England  and  they  went 

In  spite  of  shabby  coat  and  peeping  toe. 

Four  weeks  they  spent  on  English  soil  and  then 

From  London  sailed  away  with  divers  Friends; 
Tom  Anthony  with  small-pox  was  laid  low. 

The  rest  came  on  to  see  those  woods  of  Penn's. 

Friend  Painter  was  among  the  men  who  came, 

One  Darlington,  and  Worthingtons  all  three, 
And  on  October  3rd  in  1705 

They  landed  near  Penn's  Shackamaxon  tree. 

A  crowd  of  men  were  standing  on  the  shore, 

Among  them  Caleb  Pusey  of  renown. 
He'd  left  Old  England  twenty  years  before, 

And  eagerly  inquired  for  London  town. 
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John  Smith  was  distant  far  from  friends  and  home, 
So  Caleb  knowing  well  the  family  strain, 

Just  told  the  lad  to  walk,  behind  a  while 
Tlien  tied  his  horse  till  John  caught  up  again. 

An  Indian  trail  on  horseback,  ride  and  tie. 
Was  not  so  slow  as  you  mayhap  suppose: 

Two  hours  brought  them  near  the  Chester  mills 
In  sight  of  Caleb's  house  with  bower  of  rose. 

But  John  saw  not  the  flowers  bright  and  gay 

Nor  pigs,  nor  turkeys,  well-sweep,  churn,  nor  gun; 

He  only  saw  the  vision  in  the  door 

As  brown  eyed  Ann  stood  smiling  in  the  sun. 

Ann  anxiously  had  waited  the  return, 

For  sundry  goods  were  promised  off  the  boat; 

Attention  very  slight  she  gave  to  John, — 
You  recollect  he  wore  a  shabby  coat. 

The  blazing  logs,  the  chimney's  ample  size, 
The  lug-pole  hung  with  pots  of  iron  and  brass, 

The  spinning  wheel  and  shining  pewter  plates. 
All  graced  the  home  where  lived  this  Quaker  lass. 

A  supper  tJicii,  was  but  a  frugal  meal, 

Corn  mush  and  milk  in  bowls  of  wooden  ware, 
And  tho  scant  silver  and  no  glass  was  seen 
A  guest  was  always  welcome  to  such  fare. 

Our  unfastidious  parents  in  those  days 
In  blissful  ignorance  of  germs  and  bugs 

Passed  round  one  takard  filled  with  milk  or  ale, 
And  never  dreamed  of  individual  mugs. 

The  children  stood  in  silence  at  one  end, 

While  grown  folks  luid  a  bench  along  the  board; 

No  forks  were  seen,  but  fingers  knives  and  spoons 
Were  deemed  enough  for  common  man  or  lord. 
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The  days  flew  by  and  Caleb  needed  lielp, 

So  John  Smith  staid  and  worked  about  the  mills; 

Some  few  months  later,  John's  old  parents  died 
And  he  was  left  alone  mid  Chester's  hills. 

A  serious  minded  man  was  honest  John, 
While  Ann  was  witty,  gay  and  full  (jf  fun, 

He, — big  and  clumsy  youth  of  twenty-four 
She  was  a  graceful  maid  of  twenty-one. 

And  one  day  when  John  hurried  to  the  house 

On  errand  bent  for  Caleb  at  the  mill, 
He  saw  Ann  bending  o'er  the  wash  tub's  foam. 

And  suddenly  he  stopped  and  stood  quite  still. 

In  those  days  people  washed  four  times  a  year; 

This  quarterly  event  he'd  seldom  seen, 
And  Ann,  of  course,  thot  he  was  gazing  down 

Upon  her  new  made  board  for  rubbing  clean. 

But  still  he  gazed,  his  mouth  wide  open  hung, 

While  Ann  wrung  hard  those  garments  every  one, 

And  as  her  brown  curls  shook  about  her  face 

She  smiled  and  sweetly  said,  "What  ails  thee  John?" 

He  must  have  found  his  tongue  in  course  of  time. 
For  when  the  master  rode  in,  quite  perturbed. 

He  found  the  lovers  seated  on  the  ground, 
By  mundane  operations  undisturbed. 

There  was  a 'stringent  rule  with  Quakers  then. 
That  ere  man  spoke  of  marriage  or  intent, 

Or  even  mentioned  love  to  any  maid 

He  must  from  her  good  father  gain  consent. 

However,  Caleb,  seeing  how  things  stood 
And  liking  well  this  sturdy,  honest  John 

Plead  with  the  elders  for  tlie  sake  of  Ann, 
And  took  the  big  plain  man  to  be  liis  son. 
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Next  year  they  married  in  the  meeting-house, 
And  lived  six  years  or  so  midst  Upland's  green; 

Then  came  to  C'aleh's  farm  in  Marlborough 
And  found  it  mostly  trees  back  in  '13. 

How  all  the  young  men  joined  together  then. 

They  quickly  felled  a  dozen  trees  or  more, 
And  ere  two  days  had  passed,  the  fire-place  stood, 

The  outer  walls  were  higher  than  the  door. 

By  pumpkin  time  the  rafters  hung  with  corn, 
And  all  Ann's  weaving  in  the  chest  was  laid; 

The  beds  and  chairs  and  tables  in  those  days. 
Around  the  evening  fire  were  mostly  made. 

As  weeks  went  by,  John's  judgment  oft  was  sought, 
And  Ann  was  famed  for  apple  pies  and  cheese; 

So  Friends  were  wont  to  gather  at  this  home 
On  Sabbath  days,  in  their  few  hours  of  ease. 

One  day  upon  the  group  a  silence  fell. 

And  words  of  strength  and  counsel  John  did  give; 
From  that  day  unto  this  the  meeting  tried, 

To  teach  men  with  God's  help  how  best  to  live. 

For  ten  short  years  they  held  a  meeting  there 

Conducted  it  in  unity  and  love, 
And  gradually  the  numbers  grew  so  large 

They  built  a  meeting  house  in  London  Grove. 

One  day  to  that  old  house  in  '39 

t A  preacher  came  from  Chester  without  hire, 
And  seeing  some  had  very  drowsy  grown 

Sprang  to  his  feet  and  shouted  "Fire,  fire!" 

At  which  the  meeting  folks  were  wide  awake 

And  one  excited  sleeper  rose  to  yell 
"Oh,  where?"  and  t];en  an  awful  answer  came, — 

The  words  I  reallv  would  not  care  to  tell. 


tjohn  Salkeld.     This  iKippened  in   Cliesicr  meeting-house  in   1739. 
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Now  while  Pm  sure  that  you  are  all  awake, — 

If  you  will  promise  often  here  to  meet, 
And  come  to  love  this  ancient  meeting-house, 

I'll  cease  these  truthful  rhymes  of  Marlborough  Street. 


The  Influence  of  Friendly  Ideals  On  Our  National  Life 

By  ISAAC  SHAKI'LESS,  Haverford 

TWO  streams  of  tendency  have  come  down  through  the  Christ- 
ian Centuries.  The  main  current  has  been  composed  of 
tliose  who  demanded  an  external  authority  for  their  standard 
of  belief  and  conduct.  For  Catholics  this  standard  was  the  deci- 
sions of  the  church,  the  organized  body  of  Christ,  continuous  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  meeting  the  new  (juestions  as  they  arose, 
but  guided  by  the  deliverances  of  the  past.  For  Protestants  it  was 
the  Book,  the  original  and  unchangeable  writings  of  the  first  cen- 
tury Christians,  revealed  once  for  all  to  a  selected  body  of  disciples 
of  Christ  and  applicable  to  all  generations  to  come.  Neither 
standard  would  exclude  the  other.  It  was  a  question  rather  of 
supreme  authority  than  of  acceptance,  a  matter  of  priority  rather 
than  of  denial. 

But  besides  this  main  current  there  was  also  a  little  stream, 
trickling  down  through  the  ages  sometimes  almost  lost  but  again 
emerging  in  stronger  volume,  of  those  who  while  not  discarding 
either  the  church  or  the  book  denied  the  absolute  necessity  of  any 
external  authority.  They  recognized  the  corporate  teachings  of  tlie 
great  and  good  men  whose  influence  had  kept  the  church  in  the 
main  true  to  the  standards  of  its  founder  and  they  reverenced  the 
word  committed  to  the  first  generation,  but  they  conceived  that 
neither  of  them  could  exactly  speak  to  the  individual  condition, 
that  in  the  application  of  these  great  truths  the  man  was  often  left 
without  the  guide  needed  to  show  him  his  way.  They  asserted 
the  consciousness  of  a  divine  authority,  the  same  that  granted  wis- 
dom and  insight  to  the  church  and  that  revealed  the  principles 
which  made  the  Book  holy,  as  existing  within  themselves  sufficiently 
evident  to  determine  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life  for  them  as 
individuals.  It  came  from  the  highest  sources  and  its  authority 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  It  would  not  conflict  with  other  revelations, 
but  it  would  give  definite  guidance  and  strength  and  comfort  and 
a  sense  of  divine  approval  or  disapproval  exactly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  personality  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 

One  need  mention  only  St.  Francis  and  Caspar  Schwenckfeld 
and  Jacob  Boehme  and  Madame  Guyon  as  a  few  among  many 
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mystics  who  have  been  interpreters  of  this  tendency.  They  bound 
themselves  in  spirit  with  tlie  personality  which  was  revealed  in  the 
Gospels,  they  would  compel  no  one  except  by  the  bonds  of  love, 
and  would  suffer  patiently  and  bravely  whatever  befell,  assured  by 
their  inward  witness  that  tiiey  were  in  the  right  place,  and  that 
the  Master  who  directed  their  lives  would  bring  them  and  their 
works  into  the  triumphs  which  He  intended. 

In  this  line  of  spiritual  ancestry  may  be  placed  George  Fox 
and  the  early  Friends.  We  are  concerned  with  them  now  only  in 
so  far  as  their  beliefs  and  practice  affected  their  attitude  to  educa- 
tion in  America. 

The  incentive  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton  and  to  a  lesser  extent  some  of  the  other  Colonial 
Colleges  was  the  education  of  the  ministry.  Harvard  expressed  it 
very  definitely.  "After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  Fngland 
and  we  had  builded  our  houses  provided  necessaries  for  our  liveli- 
hood, reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship  and  settled  the 
civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked 
after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity;  dread- 
ing to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches,  when  our  present 
ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust." 

There  was  as  good  a  numerical  background  for  a  Quaker 
College  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  as  in 
Connecticut  for  a  Congregational  College  or  in  New  Jersey  for 
a  Presbyterian  College  Indeed  for  a  few  decades  it  might  seem  to 
have  been  doubtful  whether  the  religion  of  authority  or  the  religion 
of  the  spirit  was  to  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  colonies.  Had 
the  latter  been  represented  by  vigorous  intellectual  exponents  of  its 
thought,  giving  to  each  congregation  of  Friends  at  least  one  clear- 
thinking  leader,  whether  minister  or  not,  (better  not),  capable  of 
seeing  into  the  future  and  adapting  methods  of  conditions,  the 
history  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  future  states  might  have  been 
differently  written.  It  did  not  need  defense  so  much  as  exposition, 
and  for  lack  of  this  its  followers  became  conservative,  falling  back 
upon  the  methods  of  the  brave  and  original  men  of  the  first  genera- 
tion, imitators  rather  than  pioneers. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  University  men  among 
Friends  of  the  first  generation,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  these  came 
to  Pennsylvania.     They  started  a  bchool  in  Philadelphia  in  1689 
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still  in  honored  existence.  Why  did  they  not  have  a  college  and 
train  their  educated  leaders?  Because  the  education  of  the  schools 
did  not  seem  to  them  essential  to  a  minister.  To  the  Puritan  of 
New  England,  the  Presbyterian  of  the  Middle  Colonies,  and  the 
Churchman  of  the  south,  with  a  religion  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  a  minister  without  theological  knowledge  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  Without  him  the  congregation  would  not  meet,  or  if 
met  had  nothing  to  do.  To  the  Friend  such  training  might  or  might 
not  be  an  asset  but  as  every  man  was  taught  of  God,  and  the  group 
spirit  intensified  the  interior  influence  of  his  presence,  worship  of 
the  sincerest  sort  could  dwell  in  the  silence,  or  inspired  ministry 
could  be  uttered  by  the  man  or  the  woman  who  had  no  antecedent 
training  of  the  schools. 

George  Fox  says  that  it  was  "opened  to  him,"  a  favorite 
expression  for  stating  what  he  believed  to  be  a  direct  Divine  revela- 
tion, "that  being  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel."  His  generation  endorsed 
this  position  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "essential";  as 
Thomas  Elwood,  John  Milton's  secretary  explains,  "When  I  was 
a  boy  I  had  made  some  progress  in  learning  and  lost  it  all  before  I 
came  to  be  a  man.  Nor  was  I  rightly  sensible  of  my  loss  until  I 
came  among  the  Quakers.  But  then  I  saw  it  and  lamented  it  and 
applied  myself  with  utmost  diligence  to  recover  it.  So  false  I  found 
that  charge  to  be  that  they  despised  and  denied  all  human  learning 
because  they  deemed  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  a  Gospel 
IMinistry." 

The  Friends  that  came  to  x'Vmerica  feeling  therefore  that  an 
educated  ministry  was  not  essential  postponed  their  college  till  the 
really  essential  things  were  provided,  and  this  delay  proved  serious. 
For  a  generation  arose  without  higher  training  and  which  did  not 
feel  its  need;  which  also  perhaps  in  some  cases  construed  Fox's 
"essential"  into  "desirable"  and  decided  that  education  rather 
encouraged  what  they  called  the  "notional  religion"  which  Fox  con- 
trasted with  the  real  living  first  hand  experience  of  God's  working 
in  the  heart.  As  the  ministry  did  not  need  a  theological  education 
and  as  they  had  throv^n  down  the  definite  distinction  between 
ministers  and  laymen,  refusing  to  admit  priestly  offices  in  their 
ministers  as  a  class,  there  seemed  no  vital  need  for  Quaker  Colleges 
and  there  were  none  till  1833.     The  Friends  had  something  to  do 
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with  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  Brown  University,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Cornell  University  and  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  They  had  an  educational  system  of  their 
own  which  in  many  sections  was  the  best  existing  which  took  care 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  training  of  their  children  and  those 
of  their  neighbors,  and  they  had  a  high  level  of  average  culture. 
Some  went  for  general  secular  work  to  existing  colleges  and  among 
thejmselves  they  developed  groups  of  rather  highly  educated  per- 
sons, as  in  Philadelphia  just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Jiut  they 
had  not  the  general  belief  in  and  respect  for  higher  learning  which 
gave  to  educated  leadership  its  due  influence  and  which  furnished 
the  perspective  which  enabled  men  to  see  that  the  religion  of  the 
spirit  would  not  be  hurt  by,  but  indeed  was,  in  the  development  of 
its  efficient  manifestations,  dependent  upon,  something  more 
human,  than  spiritual  guidance  in  the  heart.  Perhaps  within  a 
century  past  Friends  have  seen  these  things.  While  not  yielding 
their  devotion  to  the  ancient  principle,  they  have  felt  that  colleges 
may  be  its  handmaids  rather  than,  as  the  most  of  them  were  in 
Colonial  days,  its  opponents. 

So  it  was  that,  partly  as  a  result  of  their  mystical  inheritance, 
a  result  unforeseen  and  somewhat  illogical,  the  Friends  as  a 
denomination  have  had  but  little  place  in  the  higher  education  of 
the  first  century  of  American  development. 

They  could  not  but  come  into  collision  with  New  England 
Puritanism  for  the  two  represented  antagonistic  types  of  religion; 
the  one  studying  a  theology  which  was  fixed  and  static,  working  it 
out  by  sheer  intellectual  force  and  strategy  from  the  pages  of  a  book 
completed  centuries  before,  but  by  that  very  study  keeping  his 
brain  alive  and  active,  the  other  with  a  progressive  and  continuing 
revelation  on  which  he  too  much  relied  to  do  all  the  necessary  work 
of  mankind  becoming  himself  somewhat  static  under  conditions 
which  demanded  constant  change  and  adaptation. 

Any  emphatic  mystical  movement  is  more  or  less  temporary. 
It  gathers  to  itself  those  who  by  temperament  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  direct  spiritual  influences.  It  transmits  its  name  and 
organization  to  its  descendants  but  its  susceptibility  is  not  always 
inherited.  Birthright  membership  whether  a  rule  of  its  discipline 
or  a  tradition,  does  not  necessarily  include  only  the  mystical  mem- 
bers of  the  second  generation,  and  each  succeeding  generation  goes 


farther  and  farther  from  the  capacity  to  live  on  direct  spiritual 
revelation.  Only  by  a  continuous  inllux  of  the  spiritually-minded 
from  outside  can  such  a  society  be  continued.  For  this  purpose 
only  by  a  continual  adaptation  of  the  non-essential  elements  of  the 
regulations  to  new  conditions  can  an  association  attractive  to  the 
mystics  be  maintained  and  this  involves  some  worldly  wisdom 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  surrounding  movements,  and  consef^uently  a 
need  for  much  of  trained  capacity  and  higher  education. 

Yet  the  ability  to  feel  the  direct  impulse  from  higher 
sources,  while  varying  in  degree  is  never  entirely  absent,  and  this 
ability  may  be  a  safe  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  growing  church, 
if  there  is  also  a  full  recognition  of  the  needs  of  those  who  can  not 
live  on  introversion  alone.  The  man  who  wants  an  external 
authority  and  who  would  precipitate  himself  into  community  life 
around  him  will  exist  everywhere. 

Hence  Friends  had  a  large  place  in  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  colonies.  We  know  much  of  Pennsylvania;  let  us  today 
take  our  illustrations  froim  Rhode  Island. 

Roger  Williams  had  no  love  for  them.  "The  people  called 
Quakers"  he  says  "hold  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  Spirit,  no  Angel,  no 
Devil,  no  Resurrection,  no  Judgment,  no  Heaven,  no  Hell,  but 
what  is  in  man."  Yet  bad  as  they  were  he  would  not  allow  his 
principle  of  religious  liberty  to  have  any  exceptions  and  he  accorded 
them  all  political  and  legal  rights.  But  he  reserved  the  very  proper 
weapon  of  argument.  And  when  he  found  that  people  who  like 
himself  had  left  Massachusetts  voluntarily  or  otherwise  lor  his 
free  colony,  or  had  gathered  there  from  England,  were  becoming 
Quakers  by  the  thousands,  his  spirit  arose  within  him.  The  great 
debate  of  1672  in  the  Meeting  house  at  Newport,  whither  Roger 
Williams,  a  man  in  his  seventies,  had  rowed  30  miles  to  keep 
the  appointment  was  characterized  by  the  utmost  freedom,  one  can 
hardly  say  courtesy,  of  debate. 

George  Fox  himself  had  just  been  there  and  made  a  great 
impression,  so  Roger  Williams  proposed  a  joint  discussion  on 
certain  propositions  which  he  had  drawn  up,  but  by  this  time 
George  Fox  had  moved  on.  Roger  said  '"He  saw  what  conse- 
quences would  roll  down  the  mountains,  and  therefore  this  old  Fox 
thought  it  best  to  run  for  it  and  leave  the  work  to  his  ]ourne)Tiien 
and  chaplains  to  perform  in  his  absence."   Avoidance  of  an  i^sue 
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was  never  Fox's  habit,  and  he  may  be  believed  when  he  says  "I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  any  propositions  from  Roger  Williams  nor 
did  I  go  away  in  fear  of  him  or  them." 

But  some  of  Fox's  friends  accepted  the  challenge  and  who  got 
the  better  of  the  debate  depends  on  the  party  giving  the  account. 
"George  Fox  digged  out  his  Burrowes"  and  "A  New  England  Fire- 
brand Quenched"  were  the  two  books  whose  contents  were  about  as 
gracious  as  their  titles,  which  tell  the  story  on  the  two  sides.  Each 
utterly  demolished  the  other,  and  neither  the  Baptists  nor  the 
Quakers  had  anything  left  to  stand  upon.  According  to  William 
Edmundson,  who  conducted  the  debate  for  the  Friends,  "The  bitter 
old  man  could  make  nothing  out.  He  was  baffled  and  the  yjeople 
saw  his  weakness,  folly  and  envy,"  and  according  to  Williams, 
Edmundson  was  "A  flash  of  wit,  a  face  of  brass,  and  a  tongue  set 
on  fire  from  the  Hell  of  Lies  and  Fury." 

These  amenities  of  controversy  can  hardly  indicate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  in  general  for  a  Quaker  was  then  governor  by 
vote  of  the  people  and  presided  at  the  discussion.  For  a  century 
following  they  were  continuously  in  high  office  and  during  this 
time  they  held  the  Governorship  for  36  terms.  Coddington, 
Easton,  Clarke,  Coggeshall,  Carr,  Wanton,  were  names  of  Friends 
in  this  highest  office  in  the  colony  and  moulding  its  policy. 

As  in  Pennsylvania  the  attitude  of  an  official  during  war  times 
was  difficult.  Conimitted  to  uncomprising  peace  he  was  yet  under 
the  British  crown  which  declared  war  at  will,  and  England  and 
France  fought  out  tlieir  (juarrels  along  tlie  Canadian  frontier.  I'he 
Indians,  exasperated  by  an  ungenerous  policy  sought  vengeance  in 
blood,  and  here  the  Rhode  Island  Governors  had  not  the  power, 
as  in  Pennsylvania  to  quiet  the  difficulty  by  presents  and  promises. 
They  contented  themselves  with  devising  measures  of  safety,  per- 
forming no  aggressive  acts,  and  mollifying  feelings  on  both  sides 
where  possible. 

But  with  all  the  difficulties  the  Friends  performed  in  full  the 
duties  of  citizens  as  did  other  Christians  taking,  till  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  their  share  of  social  and  governmental  responsibility. 
George  Fox  had  advised  them  when  in  the  Colony  "Look  into  all 
your  ancient  liberties  and  })rivileges — your  divine  liberty — your 
national  liberty,  and  your  outward  liberties  which  belong  to  your 
contmons,  your  town  and  your  island  colony.  JNIind  that  which  is 
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for  the  good  of  your  colony  and  the  commonwealth  of  all  people — 
stand  for  the  good  of  your  people  which  is  the  good  of  yourselves." 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  whicli  practically  ended  Quaker 
influences  in  politics  they  had  a  difficult  stand  to  take.  Opposed 
to  war  they  yet  had  been  associates  with  the  liberty  party  in  the 
different  colonies  in  close  political  adhesion.  They  had  found  how 
to  gain  their  rights  in  England  and  America  by  persistent  remon- 
strance and  quiet  resistance,  and  were  willing  to  try  the  same  again 
when  taxes  and  impositions  were  unrighteously  levied  upon  them. 
But  they  would  not  fight,  for  fighting  they  thought  was  an  immoral 
means  of  gaining  even  a  worthy  object  and  so  they  adopted  the 
policy,  which  made  them  extremely  unpopular,  of  peaceable 
neutrality  for  conscience  sake. 

Pennsylvania  was  settled  by  English  immigrants  who  were 
mostly  Friends  when  they  came.  But  Rhode  Island,  and  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  were  converted  to  Quakerism  mainly  as  the 
result  of  the  preaching  of  itinerant  ministers  who  swarmed  over 
the  country  pushing  in  most  vigorously  where  they  w-ere  least 
wanted.  Yet  they  were  working  in  the  same  soil  which  had  proved 
so  fertile  in  England.  The  people  were  Friends  though  they 
knew  it  not.  A  religion  of  quietism,  of  an  inward  revealed  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  of  kindness  and  peace  and  of  uncompromising 
morality  behind  a  meek  exterior,  these  were  characteristics  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  rigid  Massachusetts  system,  and  when  they 
heard  them  preached  as  an  organized  religion  they  simply  found 
out  what  they  were.  In  Connecticut  where  such  a  dissatisfied  and 
prepared  population  did  not  exist,  the  Friends  jnade  no  headway 
plunging  themselves  upon  the  stone  wall  of  ecclesiasticism  as  they 
would. 

Though  the  Colonial  Friends  got  somewhat  tangled  up  in 
their  own  theology,  and  did  not  establish  colleges  as  others  did, 
and  as  their  numbers  and  consequence  might  have  justified,  there 
are  certain  features  of  Early  Quakerism  which  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  instil  into  our  college  system  of  to-day. 

The  Friends  of  past  ages  somehow  got  on  the  right  side  of  a 
number  of  moral  questions  very  early  in  the  history  of  tlie  move- 
ments. By  the  right  side  one  means  the  side  which  commended 
itself  to  the  developed  judgment  of  the  future.  There  never  was  a 
Quaker  duel.    There  never  was  a  Quaker  lottery,  even  in  those  days 
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following  the  Revolution,  when  all  good  causes,  churches,  colleges, 
public  improvement  of  all  sorts  were  promoted  by  them;  when 
George  Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  be  the  president  of  a  lottery 
company  to  develop  the  capital  city;  when  a  raflle  was  the  easy 
and  approved  method  to  settle  an  estate.  A  century  before  this 
Friends  had  decided  against  them  and  would  disown  a  member 
who  bought  a  ticket. 

The  contest  against  slavery  dates  from  1688.  In  the  days  just 
before  and  during  the  Revolution  the  manumission  of  all  Quaker 
slaves  was  practically  brought  to  a  close,  and  by  tlie  end  of  the 
century  not  one  who  could  be  legally  free  was  held  by  any  Friendly 
master  even  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Up  to  1863  their 
corporate  influence  was  consistently  and  urgently  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  government. 

The  fight  against  w^ar  has  had  no  such  triumphant  ending. 
From  the  time  when  George  Fox  said  when  importuned  to  take  tlie 
Captaincy  of  a  Cromwellian  company  that  "he  lived  by  virtue  of 
that  spirit  that  took  away  the  occasion  of  war"  there  has  been  a 
fairly  consistent  testimony  against  it,  and  70  years  of  peaceful 
Pennsylvania  history  when  all  the  other  colonies  had  records  of 
warfare  indicate  possibilities  of  peace  with  justice  which  is  worth 
sojne  study.  If  now  the  call  comes  up  from  Boards  of  Trade,  from 
Labour  Unions,  from  the  Christian  Churches,  from  civilized  man 
everywhere,  that  wars  must  cease,  it  but  indicates  the  stage  of  the 
movement  when  economic  and  social  arguments  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  moral  principles  which  the  pioneers  had  urged.  The 
converse  of  the  formula  of  Archbishop  Paley  "Whatever  is  right 
is  expedient"  has  many  supports. 

But  how  did  all  this  happen?  The  Friends  were  no  more 
intelligent,  no  more  educated,  no  more  anxious  to  do  right  than 
others.  They  had  no  better  organization,  no  more  efficient  leader- 
ship. Is  there  any  explanation  more  reasonable  than  the  one  they 
the^iselves  would  have  given  that  when  they  got  together  in  their 
quiet  assemblies,  with  thoughts  turned  reverently  to  the  source  of 
good  impulses,  in  Whittier's  words, 

The   presence  of   tlie   wrong  and   right 
They  rathiT  felt  than  saw? 

If  in  this  time  when  reformatory  zeal  is  at  its  highest,  when 
everything  in  church  and  state  is  liable  to  a  change  which  is  some- 
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times  a  betterment,  when  new  standards  are  continually  set  up, 
would  it  be  amiss  to  approach  the  subjects  in  this  quiet  manner 
with  mind  and  heart  o[)en  to  suggestions  from  the  up[)er  as  well 
as  the  lower  sources  and  so  try  to  fmd  what  things  are  reforms  and 
what  measures  will  be  in  the  future  non-effective?  If  our  colleges 
are  as  we  often  claim  educating  the  leaders  of  thouglit  and  method 
might  they  not  find  a  factor  here,  sometimes  neglected,  and  deter- 
mine whether  a  group  consciousness,  under  proper  conditions  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  determination  of  right  and  wrong,  of  expe- 
diency and  useless  and  unwise  effort. 

Then  these  early  friends  were  preachers  of  literal  truthful- 
ness. To  make  excessive  claims  for  themselves  or  their  goods  was 
a  proper  object  for  inquiry  and  reproof  by  their  overseers.  They 
objected  to  calling  a  building  a  church,  because  a  church  was  some- 
thing else,  and  the  name  was  a  claim  to  si)ecial  holiness  about  the 
locality.  The  you  to  one  person  then  recently  introduced  into 
England  was  untruthful  and  so  they  said  thou  and  thee  to  every 
one.  So  also  they  objected  to  oaths  because  they  would  not  have 
two  standards.  Some  of  these  things  were  doubtless  strained  and 
whatever  vitality  the  testimonies  had  has  passed  away.  But  they 
kept  alive  the  habit  of  stating  the  exact  truth. 

Who  will  deny  that  our  system  of  higher  education  needs  some- 
thing of  this  tonic.  Even  the  nomenclature  is  corrupted.  "To 
graduate"  once  meant  to  furnish  with  a  degree  or  to  receive  one. 
But  our  little  schools  of  all  sorts  now  graduate  their  boys  and  girls 
regularly.  A  "Professor"  was  once  a  teacher  of  high  grade — now 
every  pedagogue  may  usurp  the  title.  "University"  of  ancient  and 
honorable  history  may  now  be  held  by  the  meanest  and  most  dis- 
honest private  adventure  school. 

Catalogues  of  little  known  colleges  claim  "Our  reputation  for 
educational  efficiency  is  world  wide."  Our  courses  cover  the  same 
ground  as  the  best  institutions  of  the  country."  Finally  "It  is  still 
true  that  the  majority  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  bear- 
ing the  name  of  University  or  college  take  every  student  that  they 
can  get  quite  regardless  of  their  academic  qualifications." 

These  quotations  come  from  the  recent  Carnegie  Foundation 
report,  but  does  not  many  a  college  man  know,  not  in  his  own 
catalogue  but  in  that  of  his  dearest  rival,  claims  advanced,  which 
are  not  literally  made  good,  and  announcements  made  which  bring 
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guileless  students,  but  do  not  deceive  them  after  entrance?  Is  all 
this  making  it  possible  for  these  same  students  to  cite  the  example 
of  their  college  in  justifying  the  fraud  in  some  of  our  college 
athletics  and  every  shifty  game  of  business  or  politics  in  after  life. 
Has  it  anything  to  do  with  our  national  standards  which  too  often 
applaud  a  sharp  and  temporarily  successful  strategy  of  dubious 
morality? 

There  are  I  believe  something  like  1000  institutions  in  the 
United  States  calling  themselves  colleges  and  universities.  About 
600  of  these  are  recognized  by  the  bureau  of  Washington  and  its 
standard  is  not  extravagantly  high.  It  cuts  from  the  list  only 
institutions  not  previously  there,  which  have  fewer  than  20  col- 
legiate students;  which  have  never  given  a  Bachelors  degree 
(though  why  there  should  be  any  of  this  sort  I  fail  to  see)  those 
which  have  too  little  equipment  physical  and  intellectual  to  do 
easy  w'ork,  and  a  few  other  unreasonable  demands.  Even  among 
the  600  when  one  analyses  the  facilities  for  higher  education  one 
has  to  confess  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  only  a  few  of 
the  states  have  any  legislation  which  will  correct  the  evil.  Of 
course  the  names  are  assumed  and  the  claims  made  to  gather  in 
students.  "Colleges  may  do  for  the  east  but  the  west  wants  the 
best  of  everything"  said  a  defender  of  a  pretentious  title  covering  a 
meager  equipment,  "Our  youth  must  have  a  University  education." 
But  the  west  is  probably  no  greater  sinner  than  the  east  or  south. 

Is  there  then  no  need  to  press  upon  college  people  the  gospel 
of  literal  truthfulness? 

Then  the  early  Friends  had  a  strong  testimony  to  Democracy. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  democracy  is.  It  is  not  equality  of 
intellect  or  of  income  or  of  efficiency.  Thomas  Jefferson  for  a  brief 
time  seemed  to  think  that  it  meant  that  Presidential  bad  manners 
should  be  equal  to  the  average.  Others  about  the  same  period 
thought  that  it  meant  a  dollar  a  day  wages  whether  the  recipient 
was  a  day  laborer  or  a  judge  or  a  senator.  In  education  it  has 
often  meant  that  the  lower  end  of  the  class  shall  be  pushed  on  and 
the  upper  end  held  back  to  produce  equality  of  attainment  at  the 
time  of  promotion.  Let  us  suggest  in  education  another  definition. 
Democracy  is  that  condition  where  every  youth  has  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  b^.^t  that  is  in  him,  and  apply  this  to  the 
bright  ambitious  boy  as  to  the  dullard,  to  the  boy  of  vast  possi- 
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bilities  whose  life  will  in  influence  outweigh  hundreds  of  others 
as  to  him  who  fills  out  faithfully  his  humbler  career  of  follower  or 
drudge.  It  may  have  been  a  weakness  of  our  school  system  of  all 
grades  that  the  really  first  rate,  strong  youth  has  been  neglected  on 
the  supposition  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself  forgetting  that 
though  he  may  not  need  stimulation  he  may  need  direction;  though 
not  constant  coaching  yet  perhajjs  wise  incentive  to  make  the  best 
of  a  great  opportunity. 

But  the  Friends  had  some  idea  of  democracy  define  it  as  we 
will.  This  vast  suffering  which  they  endured  as  a  testimony  meant 
more  in  those  days  than  the  same  would  mean  now.  The  hat  worn 
was  a  symbol  of  superiority.  The  regicide  judges  were  theirs 
before  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  next  century,  one  of  the  iirst  claims 
made  by  the  third  estate  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France  was 
the  right  to  have  their  heads  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy.  But  Fox  and  his  friends  would  grant  this  mark  of 
inferiority  to  no  one,  judge  or  magistrate,  priest  or  king,  nor 
require  it  of  others.  When  William  Penn  came  before  Charles  II. 
with  his  hat  on  the  affable  monarch  remarked  that  it  was  customary 
for  only  one  to  be  covered  in  that  presence  and  removed  his  own. 
It  was  a  testimony  to  sotne  sort  of  equality,  as  was  also  the  thou 
and  thee  to  all  men  at  a  time  when  the  obsequiousness  of  the  age 
gave  the  plural  pronoun  to  their  betters  and  the  singular  to  those 
below^"  The  Quaker  conscience  worked  where  all  true  reformatory 
movements  must  always  work,  in  the  realm  of  little  things. 

The  men  with  such  devotion  to  democracy  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  preachers  of  religious  liberty.  To  the  plausible  argu- 
ment that  because  the  Friends  had  now  a  province  of  their  own  in 
Pennsylvania  they  should  have  special  privileges  there,  William 
Penn  replied  "We  should  then  do  what  we  have  cried  out  against 
others  for  doing,"  and  the  argument  ceased.  Roger  Williams  hated 
Quakerism  with  all  the  strength  of  his  nature.  He  was  sure  it  was 
devil  born  and  athwart  all  his  beliefs  concerning  Christianity.  But 
he  was,  in  his  early  life,  in  his  book,  ''The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Per- 
secution for  Conscience  Sake,"  a  pioneer  for  religious  liberty.  He 
had  suffered  for  it  and  niore  conv^incing  than  all  when  he  had  the 
power  he  granted  it  to  these  hated  schismatics.  Penn  at  a  later 
date,  under  more  happy  conditions  and  on  a  larger  scale  gave  it  to 
his  colonists  in  full  measure.     Wlien  in  1787  the  constitutional 
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fathers  were  gathering  together  the  various  successful  experiments 
of  100  years  of  the  governmental  history  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 
they  found  the  vital  principles  not  in  the  dogmatism  of  early 
Massachusetts  or  the  class  system  of  Virginia  but  in  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  wrought  out  with  pain  and  effort  by  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  political  descendants  of  Roger  Williams  and  William 
Penn  cannot  force  upon  unwilling  consciences  a  religious  educa- 
tion. However  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  our  literature,  crammed  as  it  is  with  Biblical  references,  or 
from  the  continuity  of  our  history,  builded  and  buttressed  with 
Christian  ideas,  may  be  the  inculcation  of  Bible  truths  into  the 
American  youthful  mind  yet  the  freedom  of  conscience  is  too  pre- 
cious an  inheritance  to  lose.  It  may  be  possible  as  is  done  with 
moderate  success  in  England  and  Germany,  to  find  a  method  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  great  fnass  of  taxpayers  to  teach  religious 
history  and  belief  while  some  conscience  clause  would  exem[)t  the 
others.  This  is  a  problem  of  constructive  arrangeiment  which  we 
may  work  out.  For  undoubtedly  the  broad  truths  of  Christianity 
are  still  welcome  in  most  American  households,  and  the  church  and 
Sunday  School  do  not  reach  them  effectively  as  means  of  instruc- 
tion, however  valuable  their  spiritual  impulses  may  be.  At  present 
therefore  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  taught  as  effectively  as  geography 
and  geometry  it  must  be  done  in  schools  created  and  maintained 
by  private  endeavor.  Such  schools  will  perform  a  service  which 
can  not  be  expected  of  those  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the  general 
public.  And  as  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart  is  more  important 
than  knowledge  about  him  the  wide  field  of  influence  is  open  to 
every  Christian  prophet  and  teacher  clerical  or  lay. 

Of  recent  times  we  can  speak  less  than  of  old  of  denomina- 
tional influence  in  education  or  any  thing  else.  Men  are  accepting 
by  battalions  the  doctrines  of  other  churches  while  still  holding  to 
their  old  names  and  lineage.  If  one  denomination  is  more  a  religion 
of  authority  and  another  a  religion  of  the  spirit,  it  is  a  matter  rather 
of  emphasis  than  of  exclusion.  One  can  plead  then  for  a  type  of 
thought  as  applied  to  education  ^vithout  speaking  denominationallv. 
One  can  see  that  a  dogmatic  theology  is  not  the  ground  on  which  a 
really  effective  system  of  education  can  be  profitably  sown.  Is  it 
an  accident  that  in  the  days  of  the  full  development  of  the  free 


spirit  in  Pennsylvania  there  arose  the  largest  and  most  advanced 
group  of  scientific  men,  in  America?  Is  it  an  accident  that  when 
Massachusetts  departed  from  her  narrow  conventions  and  became 
the  home  of  a  broader  liberty,  her  great  college  assumed  a  priority, 
due  to  other  causes  than  her  right  to  primogeniture? 

The  bases  of  denomination  influence  must  lie,  in  the  field  of 
thought,  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  liberty,  and  in  the  field  of 
morals  in  honesty,  sincerity  and  simplicity,  both  of  the  individual 
and  the  institution.  The  group  which  can  bring  these  about  what- 
ever its  name  is  true  to  our  best  ideals,  and  the  group  whicli  in  the 
past  has  most  effectively  preached  and  practiced  them  deserves 
well  at  our  hands. 

Here  endeth  my  paper.  But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I 
might  say  some  of  the  things  which  the  lamented  Henry  Wilbur 
was  expected  to  say — that  I  should  be  as  was  expressed  to  me, 
prophet  as  well  as  historian.  He  would  have  said  them  much  better 
than  I  can.  When  one  is  studying  the  past  or  the  present  he  must 
be  simply  faithful  to  facts  and  open  to  fair  judgments  on  men  and 
things,  but  when  one  looks  into  the  future  it  rerjuires  something  of 
an  optimistic  insight  which  every  one  does  not  possess.  Yet  every 
historian  must  be  something  of  an  optimist.  The  ordinary  reader 
of  history  gets  the  bright  side  of  the  lives  of  great  men  of  the  past 
and  compares  the  view  with  the  many  frivolous  and  wicked  things 
he  reads  in  the  newspapers  of  the  present — the  best  of  last  century 
with  something  like  the  worst  of  this — and  he  is  sure  of  a  great 
retrogression.  But  the  historian  knows  that  back  of  this  rosy  out- 
look, there  were  the  same  evil  passions  loose  in  the  community,  the 
same  or  worse  deeds  of  darkness  done.  He  knows  that  the  great 
men  of  history  stood  out  above  the  common  level  and  below  and 
around  them  there  was  a  crowd  not  told  about  in  the  books  more 
vulgar  and  more  pernicious  than  those  we  now  have  such  good 
chances  to  know,  and  this  applies  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

I  believe  that  after  the  first  generation  of  Friends  had  passed 
away  there  never  was  one  of  higher  spiritual  and  moral  power  than 
the  present.  If  what  I  have  said  about  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
lack  of  educated  leaders  is  true,  that  deficiency  is  largely  canceled. 
For  there  are  few  co;nmunities  which  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  college  men  and  women,  than  curs.    True  some  of  these  are  edu- 
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cated  only  technichally  and  this  education  does  not  usually  pro- 
duce the  sort  of  people  capable  of  estimating  and  advancing  spir- 
itual and  ethical  values.  liut  there  are  also  many  of  the  more 
liberal  kind,  whose  standards  are  not  wholly  of  the  market  or  of 
the  shop.  If  education  can  save  a  religious  society,  and  alone  it 
can  not,  we  are  not  going  to  disappear  from  the  earth. 

Resulting  front  this  we  are  securing  a  better  perspective  as 
to  what  in  Quakerism  has  permanent  value.  We  are  not  likely  to 
divide  on  matters  of  minor  importance  but  can  live  together  and 
differ.  I  can  not  now  state  what  seems  to  me  are  the  vital  funda- 
mental truths  of  Quakerism,  but  if  I  did  the  most  of  you  would 
agree  with  nie,  while  we  would  seriously  conflict  I  suppose  as  to 
many  matters  which  we  would  consider  to  be  of  secondary  import- 
ance. 

But  we  have  lost  the  great  chance  we  had  200  years  ago  of 
being  the  great  spiritual  power  of  America  unless  we  are  willing 
to  consider  that  the  general  trend  toward  Quaker  standards  and 
spirit  of  many  Christians  is  our  sufficient  justification. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  this  township  every  acre  was  once  a 
Quaker  acre.  This  is  more  or  less  typical  of  many  sections  of 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Those  days  of  numerical  prepon- 
derance are  over,  never  to  return  and  yet  the  standards  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  are  more  Friendly  than  they  were.  The  denomination 
has  waned  but  the  principles  have  spread.  Not  only  the  great 
moral  ideals  of  Friends  have  conquered  but  the  religion  of  the  spirit 
has  invaded  other  denominations  and  been  welcomed. 

One  precious  principle  of  Friends,  however,  the  silent  gath- 
ering for  worship,  with  a  ministry  of  direct  inspiration  does  not  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  contagious.  Some  recent  indications  point  to 
its  more  general  acceptance,  in  part  at  least,  by  many  not  Friends, 
and  if  it  were  with  us  more  of  a  living  experience  rather  than  a 
beautiful  theory  an  experience  which  proved  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  its  heart  changing,  life  changing  power  it  would  gain 
converts  tnore  rapidly.  But  the  next  score  of  years  may  show  its 
more  widespread  appreciation  if  not  by  our  influence,  then  by  the 
power  of  its  own  inherent  vitality. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  time  for  discouragement  whether  one 
views  the  internal  strength  of  our  Socitly,  its  influence  upon  p)olit- 
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ical  or  social  or  moral  affairs,  or  the  development  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  has  been  founded.  More  fidelity,  more  loyalty,  more 
intelligence  and  more  spirituality,  all  of  wliich  we  may  reasonably 
expect,  are  opening  the  way  to  better  conditions  than  we  have  known 
since  colonial  days. 
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Friends  in  Public  Life 

By  A.  MITCHELL  PALMEIl,  Stroudsburg 

IT  IS  a  great  delight  to  me  to  pause  in  the  day's  occupation,  in  a 
busy  and  strenuous  season,  to  sit  here  for  a  little  while,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  trees,  by  the  side  of  this  historic 
meeting-house,  and  join  with  you  in  the  interesting  and  significant 
event  which  you  celebrate  today. 

And  I  have  thought  that  at  this  hour  there  might  be  no  better 
subject  for  me  to  address  myself  to  before  this  fine  audience,  than 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  especially  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
Friendly  principles  in  political  affairs.  I  hasten  to  assure  you  in 
advance  that  nothing  that  I  shall  say,  is  intended  to  have  anything 
like  a  partisan  tinge;  for  I  hold  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and 
devotion  to  the  state,  higher  than  the  interests  of  any  political  party. 

Some  years  ago  there  assembled  in  Harrisburg  a  notable 
gathering — the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sabbath 
School  Association.  The  special  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a 
monster  parade  by  the  men  of  the  adult  Bible  classes  affiliated  with 
the  various  Sabbath  schools  of  the  state.  Ten  thousand  men  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  Pennsylvania  gathered  in  the  capital  city 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Master.  They  left  their  homes  and  their 
offices,  their  counting-rooms  and  shops,  their  harvest  fields  and 
work-benches  to  gather  in  the  capital  city  of  the  commonwealth  to 
show  \o  the  world  tiuit  the  men  of  the  Keystone  State  were  loyal  to 
tlie  Cliristian  cause.  For  hours  they  marched  the  streets  of  the  city 
behind  the  inspiring  banner:  "The  Men  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Man  of  Galilee."  It  was  a  sight  to  stir  the  blood  of  Christian 
citizens,  and  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  our  present  institutions, 
sustained  by  men  of  that  character,  and  hope  for  the  future  of  a 
state  to  be  guided  by  the  patriotic  interest  of  such  God-fearing  men. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  convention,  in  his  annual  address, 
Mr.  Heinz,  the  president  of  the  association,  who  adds  to  the  "57 
Varieties"  of  his  business  activities  a  very  great  interest  in  church 
and  Sunday  school  work,  standing  within  the  very  shadow  of  the 
palace  of  graft,  a  monim^ent  to  crime,  which  goes  for  the  capitol  of 
Penns)'lvania,  said:  "We  stand  for  the  kind  of  citizenship  that 
would  make  a  repetition  of  the  capitnl  scandal  impossible."     The 
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State  of  Pennsylvania  is  filled  with  good  citizens,  from  Wayne  to 
Greene,  from  the  Delaware  to  Lake  ]'>ie.  In  every  city,  county 
and  township  there  is  an  abundance  of  men  who  would  scorn  to  do 
a  dishonest  act,  who  would  kick  from  out  their  doors  the  thief  who 
came  to  steal  their  individual  projjerty — men  who  live  exemplary 
lives  through  all  the  week,  and  go  to  church  on  Sunday;  but  when 
we  call  upon  them  with  the  cry  of  "Stop  thief!"  as  the  public 
plunderer  makes  off  with  the  public  treasure,  or  urge  them  to  assist 
in  the  fight  against  incompetence  in  government,  we  are  met  by  the 
answer:  "We  can  not  go  into  politics.  We  are  too  careful  of  our 
reputations  to  be  known  as  politicians;  and  our  business  must  not 
be  disturbed  by  political  agitation,  or  the  conditions  disarranged 
by  change  in  government." 

In  a  word,  the  worst  evil  from  which  we  suffer  is  the  bad  citi- 
zenship of  good  citizens.  The  word  politician  has  in  many 
quarters  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  opprobrious  epithet,  only 
because  good  citizens  refuse  to  take  that  proper  part  in  political 
affairs  which  a  patriotic  loyalty  to  their  country  and  their  state 
requires  them  to  take.  Whatever  is  rotten  in  politics,  whatever  is 
corrupt  in  political  campaigns,  whatever  smells  of  fraud  in  party 
conventions,  primaries  and  caucuses,  is  blamable  upon  the  good 
citizens  who  make  themselves  accessories  before  the  fact  by  stand- 
ing by  while  men  with  selfish  aims  control  the  party  machinery. 

In  my  judgment,  there  never  was  greater  need  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  good  citizens  in  the  affairs  of  government  than  now.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  governments  upon  this  continent 
when  conditions  called  so  loudly  for  the  active  participation  in 
political  affairs  of  men  whose  private  life  is  above  reproach,  whose 
honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  conduct  are  beyond  the  very 
breath  of  suspicion,  and  whose  lives  are  moulded  by  the  indwelling 
desire  to  emulate  the  beautiful  life  of  the  Master  himself. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  should  not  be  active  in  political  work? 

They  are  recognized  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  people  striving  after  high  ideals,  and  possessing  a  constant 
and  watchful  care  over  the  daily  conduct  of  their  lives.  Is  there 
not  reason  to  hope  that  the  standard  they  have  set  for  their 
private  conduct  might  be  made  the  standard  for  the  public  service, 
and  the  principles  for  which  they  stand  as  the  true  guide  toward 
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the  proper  understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  toward  his 

God  might  also  become  the  foundation  upon  which  the  government 
itself  may  be  rested — to  bring  to  a  full  fruition  the  hope  of  the 
founder  for  the  common  welfare  and  the  mutual  happiness  of  the 
people? 

In  this  presence  it  needs  no  historian  to  state  the  facts  of  the 
participation  of  Friends  in  the  early  government  of  the  colonies,  to 
prove  that  Friends  in  earlier  times  exercised  great  influence,  and 
wrought  much  permanent  good,  by  their  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  politics  and  government.  There  have  been  times  when 
the  loyalty  of  the  Quaker  has  been  doubted;  there  have  been  men 
whose  vision  has  been  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  understand  that  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  country  could  be 
shown  in  any  other  manner  than  in  fighting.  But  in  this  age  and 
generation,  with  a  fuller  understanding  among  the  people  of  the 
principles  of  our  Society  and  a  truer  conception  of  what  real 
patriotism  in  a  delmocracy  consists  of,  there  can  be  found  no  think- 
ing man  who  will  refuse  to  admit  the  absolute  loyalty  and  the  unsel- 
fish patriotism  of  the  Quaker. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  participation  of  Quakerism  in  the 
affairs  of  government  in  this  country  covered  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In 
Rhode  Island,  Nicholas  Faston  was  president  of  the  colony  under 
the  patent,  and  later  governor  under  the  royal  charter;  and  it  was 
during  his  governorship  of  the  colony  that  George  Fox  visited 
Rhode  Island  Plantations  and  was  a  guest  in  the  governor's  house. 
His  son,  John  Easton,  was  deputy-governor,  and  afterwards  for 
five  years  governor;  William  Coddington,  another  Quaker,  who 
had  been  a  judge,  also  filled  the  governor's  chair,  and  was  an  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  at  the  time  of  his  death.  George  Fox  was  present 
at  the  house  of  the  elder  Governor  Coddington  during  a  marriage 
ceremony,  and  lent  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  approval  of  the 
active  participation  of  Friends  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  colonies 
in  which  they  lived. 

Walter  Clarke,  Henry  Bull  and  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Wanton  family  filled,  at  various  times,  the  chief  office  in  the  little 
colony.  In  those  days,  the  Friend  who  accepted  prominent  place 
in  the  government,  was  no  "Hickory"  Quaker.  In  most  cases  he 
was  a  minister;  and  instances  are  cited  by  the  historians  of  the 
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period  where  a  Quaker  governor  adjourned  the  assembly  and  tool: 
the  members  in  a  body  to  the  meeting-house  on  the  day  of  the 
midweek  meeting  and  there  preached  to  them  a  good  sermon  during 
this  enforced  recess  of  tiie  legislative  body.  We  read  that  the.-.e 
good  men,  though  firm  in  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the 
religious  society  to  which  they  belonged,  signed  commissions  to  arm 
vessels  and  garrisons  against  the  Indians;  and  when  the  meeting 
dealt  with  John  Wanton  for  work  of  that  character  he  made  suitable 
acknowledgment;  but  he  defended  the  course  he  had  taken. 
Despite  their  testimony  against  wars,  the  Quaker  governors  found 
themselves  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of  their  colonies, 
established  forts,  and  organized  the  militia.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
Friends  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  political  affairs  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  good  ship  "Welcome"  first  sailed  up  the  Dela- 
ware. Eight  provincial  councilors,  three  governors,  one  temporary 
governor,  two  surveyors-general,  one  treasurer,  one  chief  justice, 
three  judges,  twenty-two  justices  of  the  peace,  eighteen  assembly- 
men, two  sheriffs,  and  three  mayors  of  Philadelphia,  were  full 
members  of  meeting.  One  eminent  Quaker,  also,  John  Kinzie, 
was  chief  justice  of  the  colony  and  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and 
clerk  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  all  at  the  same  time. 

He  wrote  the  yearly  meeting  epistles  and,  with  great  skill,  he 
avoided  political  "matters  in  drawing  them  up.  Yet  never  has 
there  been  a  community  in  which  religious  and  political  relations 
were  closer.  President  Sharj)less  somewhere  said  that  the  yearlv 
meeting,  that  met  not  long  before  the  elections,  was  the 
Quaker  primary;  but  it  was  in  its  social  and  unofficial  sides 
that  political  sentiment  was  encouraged.  Later  on,  even  conversa- 
tion upon  political  matters  practically  ceased.  The  Quakers  left 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly  in  a  body  in  1756,  because  Quakerism 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  the  compulsory  militia  law.  In 
1758  a  minute  was  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
which  seems  to  have  had  the  desired,  but  in  my  judgment  unfortu- 
nate effect,  of  utterly  eliminating,  for  many  years,  the  influence 
of  the  Friends  from  political  life  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  South  Carolina,  in  Nordi  Carolina  and  in  Maryland, 
especially  on  the  eastern  shore,  in  those  days  the  Friends  were 
active  in  every  part  of  our  political  and  public  life. 

After  the  laps(3  of  centuries,  we  are  apt  to  look  back  upon  tlie 
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men  of  those  early  days  as  if  they  were  all  cast  in  an  heroic  mould. 
Separated  from  men  and  objects  by  distance,  our  vision  discerns 
them  as  they  diminisli  in  piiysical  size;  Ijut,  se[)arated  by  tlie  long 
stretch  of  time,  they  seem  to  grow  in  mental,  piiysical  and  moral 
stature.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  these  pioneers  as  always  right,  and 
that  to  criticise  them  is  almost  ])rofane.  I  trust  I  may  be  ac- 
quitted, however,  of  any  desire  to  reflect  ujjon  their  judgment,  their 
patriotism,  or  their  loyalty  to  conviction,  when  I  say  that  the 
Friends  of  the  eighteenth  century  committed  a  grievous  blunder 
when  they  voluntarily  divorced  themselves  from  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. Their  public  service  had  not  theretofore  injured  them, 
or  the  cause  for  which  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  life  it.^^elf. 
It  had  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  starting  the  colonies  in  which 
they  lived  upon  the  course  which  would  ultimately  make  for  hap- 
piness for  the  people,  freedom  of  religious  conscience,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

In  a  government  of  the  people  such  as  ours,  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  shall  have  rests  entirely  with  the  people  themselves. 
They  fall  short  in  their  duty  to  that  government  if  they  refuse  to 
accept  the  responsibility  which  citizenship  entails.  A  man  who,  in 
the  security  of  his  personal  and  property  rights,  reaps  the  benefit 
of  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  does  not  pay  the  debt 
which  that  benefit  lays  upon  him,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  He  must  do  his  share  of  the  work  of  government.  He 
should — and  if  he  is  a  good  citizen  he  will — accept  public  place. 
Nay,  more  than  that,  he  will  seek  it. 

The  theory  that  public  office  should  seek  the  man  is  very 
pretty,  but  w^eak  in  practice.  Cincinnatus  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter citizen  if  he  had  left  the  plow  to  seek  the  place  the  Roman  people 
pressed  upon  him,  rather  than  wait  until  the  people  called  him  to 
the  high  station  of  power  and  influence.  No  false  modesty,  or 
lack  of  self-confidence,  should  deter  the  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen 
from  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  public  place.  For  he 
Avill  find  the  field  crowded  by  men  less  worthy,  less  honest,  less 
patriotic,  who  seek  the  place  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  ad- 
vance their  private  fortunes.  While  the  good  citizen  waits  for  the 
office  to  seek  hJm,  the  office  will  as  a  rule  be  filled  by  the  other  kind 
of  citizen. 

In  a  representative  democracy  tliere  is  no  good  reason  why 
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the  man's  individual  religious  convictions,  or  the  law,  the  decree, 
or  the  discipline  of  the  religious  organizaticm  in  which  lie  works, 
should  prevent  him  from  accepting  public  po.-^ition.  Even  if  he 
must,  in  the  public  service,  sacrifice,  to  some  extent,  his  individual 
views,  patriotism  should  he  bounded  by  no  secular  lines,  geograph- 
ical, denominational,  or  partisan.  The  man  in  the  official  sta- 
tion is  a  representative  of  all  of  the  people  whose  ballots  were  cast 
to  fill  the  place;  and  to  be  true  to  them  and  consistent  with  our 
theory  of  government,  he  must  represent  no  one  religious  sect,  but 
all;  no  particular  section  of  the  country,  but  all;  not  alone  the 
political  party  which  made  him  its  standard  bearer,  but  all  the 
people. 

I  have  many  times  been  asked  how  I  reconciled  my  official  acts 
as  a  member  of  congress  in  voting  for  supplies  for  the  army  and 
navy,  with  my  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.    I  have  been  asked  how  I  can  sit  in  a  preparative  meeting 
and  unite  with  the  usual  answer  to  the  query:   "Do  you  maintain  a 
faithful  testimony  in  favor  of  peace  and  arbitration,  and  against 
war  and  the  preparations  and  excitements  to  it?"  when,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  lawmaking  body,  I  must  do  my  part  towards 
appropriating  money  for  war,  and  the  preparations  for  war.    The 
answer  has  never  troubled  me.     I  would  l)e  glad,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, for  every  army  in  the  world  to  be  disbanded,  and  every  navy 
to  be  driven  from  the  seas.    I  would  be  glad  to  see  every  man  who 
wears  the  military  uniform  returned  to  the  peaceful  vocations  of 
life,  and  every  ship  that  flies  a  flag,  carrying  merchandise  into  the 
ports  of  all  nations,  instead  of  frowning  guns  to  face  their  forts. 
I  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  millennium  period  when  every  dispute 
between  nations,  whether  involving  questions  of  honor  or  merely  the 
settlesment  of  property  rights,  may  be  settled  by  international  courts, 
whose  decrees  will  be  enforced  by  the  peace-following  sentiment  of 
a  civilized  world.    x\nd  I  would  use  all  the  strength  that  in  me  lies 
to  impress  upon  my  people  that  these  are  consummations  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

But  until  that  come,  I  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  my 
position  as  a  representative  of  200,000  people,  most  of  whom  do 
not  hold  my  views  on  these  things,  and  none  of  whom  should  be 
led  by  the  example  of  his  representative  to  evade  the  law  made  by 
the  majority.     A  man  can  better  prove  his  faithful  adherence  to 
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principle  by  fighting  for  it  in  public  place,  even  if  he  must  com- 
promise at  times,  than  by  the  refusal  to  accept  public  place  in  fear 
that  he  might  be  compelled  to  make  such  compromise. 

In  recent  times,  when  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe 
preached  the  doctrine  of  peace,  and  practiced  only  the  attributes 
of  the  bear;  when  every  government  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  accompanied  its  protestations  in  favor  of  arbitration  witli 
increased  armaments,  and  more  active  preparations  for  interna- 
tional conflict — there  was  special  need  in  the  public  service  for 
men  whose  personal,  individual  and  religious  convictions  give  as- 
surance of  their  sincerity  in  the  advocacy  of  peace  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  And  this  need  is  even  greater  to-day,  in  the 
face  of  the  great  crisis  in  the  world's  history  which  we  now  observe 
in  Europe. 

In  these  troublous  days,  when  all  the  world  abroad  is  em- 
broiled in  the  greatest  war  which  history  has  recorded;  when  na- 
tions supposedly  civilized  have  descended  to  the  depths  of  savagery 
and  barbarism  to  settle  a  quarrel  which  they  can  not  define;  when 
millions  of  men  are  being  hurled  at  other  millions  to  satisfy  the 
ambitions  of  kings;  when  fields  which  a  year  ago  were  alive  with 
the  harvests  of  industry  are  today  red  with  the  blood  of  brave  men ; 
when  the  very  structure  of  Christian  civilization,  which  has  been 
building  on  this  earth  ever  since  the  Prince  of  Peace  taught  his 
doctrine  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  seems  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall — 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  need  there  is  in  this  hour  for  men 
whose  convictions  will  make  tlicm  stand  up  and  preserve  our  coun- 
try as  the  sole  and  only  keeper  of  the  world's  Christian  civilization? 

I  do  not  know  how  you  feel  about  it ;  but  I  have  often  thought 
that  every  fairhaired  boy  who  lies  today  on  French  or  Belgian  soil 
face  upwards  to  the  sky,  in  the  long  sleep  from  which  no  man  has 
e'er  awakened;  every  wounded  soldier-boy  whose  groans  go  out 
from  field  hospital  or  anny  barracks;  every  widowed  wife  and 
orphaned  child,  every  sorrowing  mother  and  grief-bent  father  in 
those  unhappy  lands — is  sending  up  to  heaven  argument  more  elo- 
quent than  has  been  heard  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  in 
support  of  the  Friendly  and  American  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men. 

And  we  know,  my  friends,  vrhy  it  is.  T  would  not  inject  a  par- 
tisan note  in  this  meeting  this  afternoon;  and  I  do  not  say  it  because 
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he  is  my  leader,  or  because  I  have  followed  him  since  he  liglited  up 
the  eastern  horizon  as  the  governor  of  the  great  state  of  New  Jersey. 
I  say  it  because  as  the  head  of  this  great  young  republic  of  the 
West,  at  the  very  hour  when  a  great  personal  grief  was  gnawing  at 
his  heart,  he  set  his  face  like  flint  against  tlie  awful  pressure  which 
would  liave  plunged  our  country  into  war  and  lie  maintained  this 
nation  upon  the  Friendly  path  of  Christian  peace;  and — I  say 
it  reverently — thank  God  for  Woodrow  Wilson ! 

There  are  those  who  have  tried  to  break  down  the  policy  which 
he  supported  to  maintain  Christian  peace  upon  this  continent.  You 
remember  that  there  were  those  who  urged,  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  an  appropriation  of  .$25,000,000  should  be 
made  out  of  the  federal  treasury  and  the  president  be  directed  to 
send  an  army  across  the  soutliern  border  to  intervene  in  the  troubles 
of  our  unhappy  sister  republic  on  the  South.  I  asked  a  general 
officer  of  the  American  army,  the  chief  of  staff  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, the  man  who  paciiied  Cuba  after  the  Spanish-American  War, 
what  that  resolution  meant,  and  he  replied:  "Twenty-five  million 
dollars  will  hurl  an  army  of  25,000  men  for  a  year,  of  50,000  men 
for  six  months,  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  tliree  months;  and," 
said  he,  "I  could  take  a  hundred  thousand  men  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Mexico  City  in  three  months,  fight  three  great  battles,  win  them 
all,  capture  the  capital,  overthrow  the  government  and  take  pos- 
session."   "Well,"  said  T,  "and  when  would  they  come  back?" 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "they  would  never  come  back.  And,"  said 
lie,  "it  would  be  nine  years  before  the  last  American  boy  could 
leave  the  hills  of  Mexico,  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  that  unhappy 
country  was  at  peace." 

What,  then,  was  the  proposition?  To  take  $25,000,000  of 
our  treasure  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  fine,  strong  young 
boys  of  America,  and  feed  them  into  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  of 
the  enemy,  and  leave  the  bones  of  thousands  more  to  bleach  upon 
the  hills  of  a  hostile  land.  All  for  what?  In  the  name  of  liberty? 
No.  In  the  cause  of  human  freedom?  No.  All  to  settle  a  prop- 
erty dispute  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Kansas  and 
the  British  Oil  Company. 

O,  my  friends,  not  because  I  am  a  partisan,  though  I  confess 
to  partisan  opinions;  but  because  I  love  my  country,  because  I 
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believe  in  the  principles  which — since  the  foundation  of  this  com- 
monwealth, when  William  Penn  nosed  the  good  ship  "Welcome" 
up  the  Delaware  to  land  his  colonists  upon  the  plains  to  found 
this  great  experiment  in  the  woods — have  always  stood  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christian  civilization  along  the  path  of  Christian 
peace:  because  I  believe  in  those  principles,  J  ask  the  men  and  the 
women,  who  would  put  upon  their  country's  altar  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice if  the  hour  should  come,  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  our  great 
president  at  Washington,  who  has  not  only  kept  our  country  at 
peace,  but  who  has  asked  the  Christian  people  of  America  to- 
morrow to  join  with  him  in  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  that  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,  for  which  Christ  came  into  the 
world. 

I  did  not  expect  to  get  off  onto  war.  If  good  citizens  amongst 
the  Friends  would  offset  the  influence  of  men  who  would  drive  us 
into  war,  they  must  put  into  the  public  service  the  leaven  of  that 
sincerity  of  purpose  which  rises  out  of  religious  conviction.  They 
must  put  into  the  places  of  power  in  the  government  of  the  state  and 
nation  men  who  have  received  their  training  in  places  of  good  influ- 
ence— from  the  altar  at  the  mother's  knee  to  the  holy  place  before 
the  pulpit:  a  training  which  will  bring  to  the  service  of  the  people 
the  honest  desire  to  engraft  upon  the  body  politic  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  right  living  and  adherence  to  the  unerring  guide  within, 
which  leads  to  the  path  of  rectitude  in  the  sight  of  God,  which 
characterizes  the  private  life  of  men  who  learn  the  lessons  of  tho^e 
incomparable  schools. 

And  they  should  not  mix  in  the  political  game  in  any  faint- 
hearted, academic,  or  cloisterlike  fashion.  The  politician  of  the 
library  probably  is  about  as  useful  to  his  country  as  the  gossip  of 
the  sewing  circle.  The  man  who  will  not  attend  his  ward  caucus,  or 
his  county  convention,  but  will  criticize  the  party's  nominations  in 
the  rneetings  of  the  reform  committee,  may  save  his  hands  from 
the  dirt  of  an  association  with  citizens  who  are  not  his  social  equals; 
but  he  will  not  perform  his  duty  as  loyally  as  those  whose  actions  he 
condenans.  The  trouble  with  the  political  activity  of  the  average 
good  citizen  is  that  it  is  sporadic  and  intermittent.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  good  government.  The  bad  citizen  is  on  the 
job  365  days  in  the  year.    He  is  not  in  the  majority;  but  more  of 
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his  class  are  working  all  the  time  in  the  political  affairs  of  tiie 
state  and  country  than  the  class  whose  interests  are  more  largely 
affected  by  the  kind  of  government  to  whicli  we  are  treated. 

Two-thirds  of  the  questions  which  divide  our  people  in  every 
section  are  not  political.  They  are  not  even  ec(jnomic.  They  are 
moral  questions.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  giv- 
ing to  woman  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  the  equal  rights  with 
man  to  which  they  are  entitled.  You  know,  the  only  class 
of  the  population  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  not  permitted  to 
vote,  consists  of  infants  and  idiots  and  lunatics  and  criminals 
(while  they  are  in  jail)  and  Indians  and  women.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  men  of  Pennsylvania 
wake  up  and  take  our  wives,  our  sisters  and  our  mothers  out  of  such 
disreputable  company.  Time  for  it  because  I  know  that  two-thirds 
of  the  questions  which  divide  men  are  moral  questions;  and  I 
know,  also,  that  my  mother,  my  wife  and  my  sister  are  on  the  right 
side  of  every  moral  question. 

The  times  call  for  more  active  participation  in  political  affairs 
of  men  who  are  actuated  by  unselfish  motives,  and  who  will  seek 
the  common  good.  The  main  question  heard  through  the  struggle 
is  for  the  concjuest  of  wrong.  Will  we  admit  that,  as  Friends,  we 
can  not,  or  will  not,  furnish  volunteers  to  the  battle,  both  in  com- 
mand and  in  the  ranks,  to  make  forever  sure  the  priceless  heritage 
of  free  government  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers? 

With  a  membership  who  would  everywhere  be  counted  as  good 
citizens,  should  we  not  do  what  we  can  to  show  an  example  of  good 
citizenship,  as  well?  My  friends,  I  have  thought  that  the  message 
of  this  hour,  in  these  troublous  days  of  political  strife  and  great 
wars  in  the  world,  to  tnen  and  women  who  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  would  be  most  effective, 
would  be  that  message  which  would  turn  you  from  the  inertia  of 
good  citizenship  into  the  strenuous  action  of  men  and  women  de- 
termined to  clean  the  government  wherever  a  rotten  spot  appears. 
Regardless  of  party  affiliations,  regardless  of  partisan  prejudice,  the 
times  call  for  men  and  women  who  hold  their  country  above  the 
party  name,  their  state  above  the  party  treasury,  to  get  on  the  right 
side  of  the  great  moral  questions  which  agitate  men  everywhere  at 
this  hour.    I  thank  you. 


Closing  Remarks. 

The  Chairman:  Just  a  word;  that  is,  a  word  of  gratitude  for  • 

all  who  have  been  here,  who  have  helped  us  by  their  presence  and  j 

in  every  way;  and  of  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose  bless-  | 

ings  we  have  so  fully  enjoyed  to-day.  j 

* 

And  here  is  the  hope  that  a  hundred  years  from  now  we  will 

have  a  bigger  and  a  better  celebration  than  this. 

Voices:  We  will  have!     Not  we,  but  they. 
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^LONDON   GROVE   MEETING 
And  Its  Environs 

By  GILBERT  COPE,  West  Chester 

•Specially    prepared    for    this    book    but    not    dclivei  cd    at    the    nict-ting. 

FOR  tlie  better  understanding  of  the  events  in  which  we  are 
especially  interested  it  may  he  well  to  review  briefly  some  of 
earlier  date. 

With  a  desire  to  found  a  colony  in  which  freedom  and  jus- 
tice might  have  full  sway,  William  Penn  obtained  from  King 
Charles  11  of  England,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  sovereign  by 
right  of  conquest,  a  charter  for  a  considerable  territory  in  the  wilds 
of  America.  The  paramount  object  was  doubtless  to  establish  an 
asylum  for  those  of  his  religious  faith,  who  for  thirty  years  had 
suffered  persecution  by  fines  and  imprisonment  in  filthy  dungeons. 

This  charter  was  dated  March  3d,  1680,  but  as  March  25th 
was  at  that  time  New  Year's  Day,  it  was  very  nearly  1681.  Penn 
soon  began  to  sell  lands  in  his  province,  before  visiting  America, 
and  without  definite  location.  A  great  many  Friends  and  some 
others  became  buyers  and  commissioners  were  sent  over  in  ad- 
vance to  lay  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  locate  lands  for  the 
colonists  upon  their  arrival. 

Some  settlements  had  been  previously  made  by  the  Swedes  and 
a  very  few  English,  along  the  Delaware  river,  and  these  were  not 
disturbed  in  their  possessions.  Some  of  the  purchasers  never  came 
to  this  country  but  sold  their  rights,  still  unlocated,  and  others  who 
were  a  little  tardy  found  on  their  arrival  that  they  would  have  to 
take  up  their  lands  ''back  in  the  woods,"  so  postponed  the  locating, 
and  purchased  homes  from  the  original  settlers. 

With  an  eye  to  the  possible  commerce  of  the  colony  a  number 
of  persons  in  England  associated  themselves  under  the  title  of  The 
Free  Society  of  Traders,  and  as  a  speculation  purchased  20,000 
acres  of  land  from  William  Penn,  in  1681,  and  of  this  7,100  were 
located  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Brandywine,  in  1688.  In 
1724  Nathaniel  Newlin  became  the  ovmer  of  this,  which  formed  the 
township  of  Newlin. 

William  Penn  came  first  to  his  province  in  1682,  but  re- 
turned to  England  in  1684.    In  tlie  autunm  of  1699  he  came  again 
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and  remained  about  two  years.  While  here  he  executed  a  patent 
to  his  daughter  Letitia  for  all  the  land  (with  slight  exception)  in 
the  present  Kennet  Township,  Chester  Ccjunty,  and  directed  the 
survey  of  another  large  tract,  including  all  of  New  Garden  Town- 
ship, for  his  son  William.  Just  hefore  sailing  for  Tennsylvania 
the  last  time  he  sold  to  Tobias  Collet,  JJaniel  Quare,  Henry  Gold- 
ney  and  Michael  Russell,  afterward  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Land  Company  of  London,  or  simply  the  London  Company,  60,000 
acres  of  unlocated  land  in  Pennsylvania.  As  part  of  this  tiie  lands 
in  the  townships  of  London  Grove,  with  the  greater  part  of  Franklin 
(formerly  New  London)  and  London  Britain,  were  surveyed.  For 
several  years  the  land  in  T^ondon  Grove  was  leased  to  settlers,  but 
on  March  14,  1722-3,  a  number  of  deeds  were  executed  in  Eng- 
land and  brought  over  by  John  P^staugh,  agent  for  the  company, 
who  had  married  Elizabeth  Iladdon,  whose  father,  John  H addon, 
was  a  shareholder  therein;  and  Estaugh  and  wife  were  witnesses 
to  the  deeds. 

The  township  of  East  Marlborough  was  laid  out  after  an  ideal 
plan,  which,  however,  was  seldom  followed,  by  having  a  road  or 
Street  through  the  middle  and  all  the  landowners  fronting  thereon. 
The  surveys  made  here,  1700-1702,  were  in  right  of  early  purchases 
from  Penn.  Some  of  those  for  whom  they  were  made  sold  to  others 
without  settling  thereon.  A  wedge  shaped  tract,  between  these 
surveys  and  Newlin  township  was  added  to  the  others,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  symmetry  of  the  township. 

West  Marlborough  lands  were  surveyed  very  soon  after  those 
in  the  eastern  part,  and  largely  in  right  of  first  purchasers,  one  sur- 
vey of  2,875  acres  being  in  part  of  John  Simcock's  purchase  of 
5,000  acres,  made  in  1681. 

Friends'  Meetings 

A  Friends'  Meeting  was  established  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  about 
1675,  and  another  at  Burlington  about  two  years  later.  A  few 
persons  who  had  come  over  with  the  Jersey  colonists  located  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  and  held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Wade,  at  Upland,  now  Cliester,  which  was  considered  a  branch  of 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  a  session  was  held  here  on 
the  15th  of  9th  Mo.  1681.    This  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
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judging  of  the  fitness  of  Upland  Friends  to  have  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  their  own.  The  decision  appears  to  have  been  favorable 
and  the  first  monthly  meeting  held  by  Friends  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side  was  dated  the  10th  of  1  1th  Mo.  1681.  A  meeting  for  worship 
was  doubtless  established  at  Chichester  in  the  following  year,  of 
which  those  settled  in  Brandywine  Hundred,  New  Castle  Co.,  were 
considered  members  at  first.  These  soon  had  a  meeting  at  the  house 
of  Valentine  Ilollingsworth,  one  of  their  number,  who  called  his 
plantation  Newark,  and  this  became  the  name  of  the  meeting.  As 
the  settlements  extended  back  from  the  river  other  meetings  were 
established,  and  Center,  in  Christiana  Hundred,  was  next  in  line, 
about  1702,  and  Kennet,  in  Chester  County,  in  1709.  The  fore- 
going order  and  succession  may  be  accepted  to  this  point.  The 
Bi-Centennial  of  the  Old  Kennet  Meeting  House  was  observed  in 
1710,  and  its  history  set  forth  in  the  subsequent  publication. 

Applications  for  the  establishment  of  new  meetings  are  made 
to  the  monthly  meeting  of  which  most  of  the  petitioners  are  mem- 
bers. If  approved  by  the  monthly  it  is  then  presented  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  whose  judgment  is  final.  The  Friends  who  founded 
London  Grove  Meeting  were  members  of  Newark  (now  Kennet) 
Monthly  Meeting  and  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting.  In  1718  Newark 
was  divided  and  they  then  became  members  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting.  In  1758  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  divided 
and  they  became  members  of  Western  Quarterly  Meeting.  In  1792 
New  Garden  Monthly  ^Meeting  was  divided  and  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting  established. 

London  Grove  Meeting 

At  Newark  (now  Kennet)  Monthly  Meeting,  12-5-1714/5: 

"Friends  of  Marlborough  raquestes  of  this  meeting  for  to  have  a  meeting 
at  the  house  of  John  Smith  one  first  day  in  the  month  and  e\'ery  other  sixth 
day  for  halfe  a  year  and  the  meeting  having  taken  the  same  into  Consideration 
and  have  consented  that  it  goe  to  the  Quarterly  meeting  for  aprobation." 

At  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  12-7-1714:— 

"Newark  monthly  meeting  laid  before  this  meeting  a  request  of  some  ffriends 
belonging  to  their  meeting  tliat  a  meeting  be  settled  at  the  house  of  John  Smith 
in  Marlborough  one  first  Day  in  Every  month  and  Every  sixt  Day  for  half  a  year 
which  Request  this  meeting  orders  to  be  put  in  practice  until  further  order." 
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At  Newark  Monthly  Meeting,  1-5-1714/5:— 

"Marlborough  frinds  request  to  tin's  meeting  was  taken  to  the  Quarterly  meet- 
ing tlie  which  they  granted  and  is  to  he  held  the  second  first  day  of  every  irionth 
untill  further  order." 

At  Newark  Monthly  Meeting,  12-8-1717/8:— 

"Newgarden  preparative  meeting  have  aquainted  this  meeting  that  Marl- 
borough ffriends  desires  to  have  the  priviledg  of  liaving  a  meeting  Every  sixth 
day  ILxcept  the  preparative  week  which  this  meeting  agrees  to  that  it  may  he  taken 
to  the  Quarterly  meeting  for  approbation." 

At  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  12-10-1717:— 

"Marlborough  friends  Request  that  they  may  have  a  meeting  Every  sixth 
Day  of  the  week  Except  the  week  on  which  their  preparative  meeting  is  on  at 
Newgarden,  which  This  meeting  allowcs  of  till  further  order." 

At  Newark  Monthly  Meeting,  1-1-1717/8:— 

"The  request  of  Marlborougii  flfriends  to  the  Last  monthly  meeting  was  laid 
before  tlie  Quarterly  meeting  and  is  granted." 

New  (iardeu  Muntlily  Meeting  was  established  in  1718  by  division  of 
Newark  or  Kennet  Monthly  Meeting. 

At  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  3-11-1724:— 

"The  friends  of  Marlborough  meeting  (with  the  consent  of  newgarden 
Monthly  Meeting)  requests  of  this  meeting  that  they  may  have  liberty  to  build  a 
meeting  house  on  the  Corner  of  Londongrove  township  Joining  to  Marlborough 
in  order  to  keep  a  meeting  there  every  first  day  of  the  week  as  also  on  week  days 
once  every  week  except  that  week  on  wiiich  the  preparative  meeting  is  at  New- 
garden  this  meeting  after  taking  it  into  their  soliil  consideratiun  do  approve 
tluTiof  anil  grant  llie  said   friends  their  request." 

It  will  appear  by  the  date  of  the  deed  that  the  land  for  this  new 
location  had  been  purchased  more  than  a  year  before  the  application  for 
liberty  to  build  ;  also  that  an  agreement  was  made  to  purchase  ten  acres 
additional  from  Henry  Travilla  before  the  latter  had  received  his  deed. 

The  deed  for  the  first  j)urchase  being  historical  as  to  facts,  anil  in- 
structive as  to  verbiage,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers. 

THIS  INDENTURE  Made  the  ffourteenth  day  of  March  in  the  Ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  kin;r  of  Great  Britain  &c.,  Annoq. 
Dom.  1722  Between  Tobias  Collet  of  London  in  tlie  Kingdom  of  Great  Brittain 
Haberdasher,  Daniel  Quare  of  I.(>ndon  aforesaid  Watch  maker,  Henry  Guldney 
of  London  aforesaid  Linnen  D;aper,  of  the  one  part  and  John  Smith  of  Marl- 
borough in  the  County  of  Chester  and  Province  of  Pensilvania,  yoman,  Joseph 
Pennock  of   Marlborough  aforesaid  in  tlie   County  &  Province  aforesaid,  yoman, 
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Calcl)  Pusey  Jun'"  of  MarIIjor(jiij(h  in  the  County  &  Province  aforesaid  yoman, 
William  Swain  of  Marlhorougii  aforesaid  in  the  County  and  Province  aforesaid 
yoman  &  John  Cook  of  the  London  Tract  in  the  C(<unty  and  Province  aforc!>ai(l 
yoman  of  the  other  part:  WiitKKAS  William  Pcnn  I^sq'"  late  l'ro|)rietary  &  (jovern- 
our  of  the  said  i^rovince  hy  his  Indentures  of  Lease  and  Release  bearing  dale  on  or 
about  the  Lleventh  &  Twelfth  Days  of  August  Ano.  D<jm.  1699  for  the  C(jnsideration 
therein  mentioned  did  grant  &  Convey  unto  the  said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel  Quare 
Henry  Goldney  and  one  Michall  Kussell  Sixty  Thousand  acres  of  Land  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  S'^  Province  &  Countie->  annexed  To  hcdd  to  them  iheir  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever  as  by  the  said  Indentures  recorded  in  the  Rolls  office  of 
Phiia(ieli)hia  in  Book  B.  vol.  2,  page  336  &c  may  more  fully  appear,  And  Whereas 
the  said  Proprietary  by  Three  several  Warrants  under  his  hand  and  Seal  all 
bearing  Date  the  seventeenth  day  of  August  in  the  said  year  1699  and  Directed 
to  Thomas  ffairman  then  one  of  the  Surveyors  of  Land  in  the  said  Province  Did 
authorize  and  require  him  forthwith  to  Survey  inito  the  Said  Tobias  Collet 
Daniel  Quare  Henry  Goldney  &  Michael  Russel  the  said  Quantity  of  Sixty 
Thousand  Acres  of  Land  by  vertue  of  which  said  Warrants  or  one  of  them  the 
said  Thomas  ffairman  laid  out  unto  the  Said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel  Quare  Henry 
Goldney  &  Michael  Russell  a  Certain  Tract  of  S'ixteen  Thousand  five  hundred 
&  Six  acres  (part  of  the  Said  Sixty  Thousand  acres  on  the  back  of  New  Castle 
County  as  by  the  returns  of  the  said  Several  Warrants  may  appear;  and  whereas 
Isaac  Taylor,  Surveyor  of  Land  in  the  said  County  of  Chester,  by  vertue  of  a 
warrant  from  the  said  Proprietary's  Commissioners  Did  add  Seven  hundred  & 
Eighteen  acres  to  the  Said  Sixteen  Thousand  five  hundred  &  Six  acres  of  Land 
in  part  of  the  Said  Sixty  Thousand  By  vertue  of  which  Said  Indentures  Warrants 
and  Surveys  or  by  force  &  vertue  of  some  other  Good  Conveyance  or  assurance 
in  Law  Duly  had  and  Executed  They  the  said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel  Quare  Henry 
Goldney  &.  Michael  Russel  became  Lawfully  Seized  in  their  Demeasn  as  of  fTee  of 
and  in  the  Said  Lands;  And  whereas  the  said  Michael  Russel  is  Deceased  whereby 
the  Estate  of  Inheritance  of  and  in  the  said  Sixty  Thousand  Acres  of  Land  & 
plcmi^ses  is  vested  in  the  said  Tobias  Collet,  Daniel  Quare  and  Henry  Goldney 
or  some  of  them:  Now  Tins  Indenturk  Witnkssktu  that  they  the  said  Tobias 
Collet  Daniel  Quare  and  Henry  Goldney,  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  Sum  of 
fTive  Shillings  Lawfull  Mony  of  America  To  tliem  in  hand  paid  by  the  said 
John  Smith  Joseph  Pennock  Caleb  Pusey  Jun^"  William  Swain  &  John  Couk,  tlie 
receipt  whereof  they  do  hereby  acknowledge  and  thereof  do  acquit  &  for  ever 
Discharge  the  said  John  Smith  Joseph  Pennock  Caleb  Pusey  Jun^  William  Swain 
&  John  Cook  their  heirs  and  assigns  by  these  presents  Have  Granted  Bargained 
Sold  Aliened  enfeoffed  and  Confirmed  and  hy  these  presents  Do  Grant  Bargain 
Sell  Alien  Enfeoff  and  Confirm  unto  the  said  John  Smith  Joseph  Pennock  Caleb 
Pusey  Ju"*  William  Swain  &  John  Cook  their  heirs  and  assigns  all  that  piece  or 
parcell  of  Land  Situate  Eyeing  &  being  on  the  North  Easterly  Corner  of  the  said 
London  Tract  Begining  at  a  Corner  of  Joseph  Pennock's  Land  thence  South  fforty 
perches  to  a  Corner  Stone  flroni  thence  West  forty  perches  to  a  Corner  Stone 
thence  North  fiforty  perches  to  a  Corner  Stone  from  thence  East  fforty  perches 
to  the  place  of  Begining  Containing  Ten  acres  being  part  of  the  above  recited 
additional   Tract   of    Seven   Hundred   and   Eighteen   acres   Together   witli  all  the 
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Ways  Buildings  Water  Courses  wooris  underwoorls  hcrcflitaments  and  Appur- 
tenances Whatsoever  to  the  said  Ten  acres  of  Land  ik  premisses  hereby  Granted 
belonging  or  in  any  wise  api)ertaining  &  the  Reversions  and  Remainders  rents 
Issues  and  Profitts  thereof  And  all  the  Kstate  right  Title  Interest  use  possession 
property  Claim  and  Demand  whatsoever  of  them  the  said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel 
Quare  and  Henry  Goldney  of  in  and  to  the  said  piece  or  parcell  of  Land  and 
premisses  hereby  Granted  or  any  part  thereof  and  true  C(;pies  of  all  Deeds 
lividences  &  writings  Concerning  the  Same  to  be  had  and  made  at  the  Costs 
Hl  Charges  of  the  Said  John  Smith  Joseph  Pemiock  Calel)  I'u^ey  Jun""  William 
Swain  and  John  Cook  their  heirs  or  assigns  to  have  ami  to  hold  tlic  Said  Ten 
Acres  of  Land  hereditaments  and  premisses  hereby  Granted  or  mentioned  so  to 
be  &  Every  part  thereof  with  their  appurtenances  unto  the  said  John  Smith  Joseph 
Pennock  Caleb  Pusey  Jun*"  William  Swain  and  John  Cocjk  &  their  heirs  To  the 
use  of  them  the  said  John  Smith  Josei)h  Pennock  Caleb  Pusey  Jun""  William 
Swain  and  John  Cook  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  under  the  yearly  Quit  rent 
hereafter  accruing  for  the  Said  Land  unto  the  Lord  or  Lords  of  the  ffee  thereof 
and  the  said  Tobias  Collet  for  himself  his  heirs  iCxer!*  and  adm''^  and  the  Said 
Daniel  Quare  for  himself  his  heirs  lixe'"^  and  adm'""  and  the  said  Henry  Goldney 
for  himself  his  heirs  Exe''^  and  administrators  severally  and  not  Joyntly  nor  one 
for  another  Do  Covenant  promise  and  Grant  to  and  with  the  Said  John  Smith 
Joseph  Pennock  Caleb  Pusey  Jun""  William  Swain  and  John  Cook  their  heirs  & 
assigns  by  these  presents  that  they  the  said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel  Quare  &  Henry 
Goldney  now  have  or  some  or  one  of  them  hath  good  right  lawfull  &  aljsolute 
power  &  authority  in  themselves  or  in  some  or  one  of  them  to  Grant  Ijargain  Sell 
and  Convey  all  the  said  Ten  acres  of  Land  hereditaments  and  premisses  hereby 
Granted  and  Every  part  Thereof  with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  Said  John  Smith 
Joseph  Pennock  Caleb  Pusey  Juuf"  William  Swain  and  John  Cook  their  heirs  & 
assigns  in  manner  &  form  aforesaid  and  that  they  the  said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel 
Quare  and  Henry  Goldney  and  their  &  livery  of  their  heirs  and  all  and  Every 
other  person  and  persons  whatsoever  Lawfully  Claiming  or  to  Claim  the  said 
Land  and  premisses  hereby  granted  or  any  part  thereof  Shall  and  Will  from 
time  to  time  and  at  all  times  for  ever  hereafter  upon  the  reasonable  reque>t  Costs 
and  Qiarges  in  Law  of  the  said  John  Smith  Joseph  Pennock  Caleb  Pusey  Jun"" 
William  Swain  &  John  Cook  their  heirs  or  assigns  Make  do  Execute  and  acknowl- 
edge or  Cause  so  to  be  all  and  Every  Such  further  and  other  reasonable  act  and 
acts  Deed  or  Deeds  Device  or  Devices  in  Law  whatsoever  for  the  further  and 
Better  assurance  and  Confirmation  of  the  Said  land  and  premisses  hereby  Granted 
with  the  appurtenances  unto  the  said  John  Smith  Joseph  Pennock  Caleb  Pusey 
Juui"  W^illiam  Swain  &  John  Cook  their  heirs  and  assigns  as  by  them  or  any 
of  them  or  by  their  or  any  of  their  Councill  Learned  in  the  Law  Shall  be  Rea- 
sonably Devised  Advised  or  required  So  that  such  person  or  persons  required  to 
Execute  the  Same  be  not  Compelled  to  Travill  from  his  her  or  their  habitation 
or  Dwelling  above  Ten  miles  and  for  the  better  Execution  of  these  presents  the 
said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel  Quare  and  Henry  Goldney  have  Constituted  appointed 
and  in  their  place  and  Stead  nut  and  by  these  presents  do  Constitute  Appoint 
and  in  tlieir  place  and  Stead  put  W^illiam  Pusey  and  John  flFincher  both  of  the 
Said  County  Yoman  &  Either  of  thjm  Joyntly  or  Severall}'  their  true  and  Lawfull 
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Attorney  or  Attorneys  for  them  aiul  in  their  place  and  Stead  to  Enter  in  the  said 
Ten  acres  of  Land  hereditaments  and  premisses  herehy  Ciranted  or  mentioned  to 
he  Granted  or  any  part  or  parcel!  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  whole  &  quiet  & 
jjeaceahle  possession  and  SL-isiii  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  whole  for  and  in  the 
name  of  tlie  said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel  Quarc  &  Ifenry  Goldney  to  have  and  to 
take  and  after  such  Entry  had  and  made  &  possession  and  Seisin  so  had  and 
taken  as  aforesaid  to  Deliver  Quiet  &  peaceable  possession  and  Seisin  thereof 
and  every  part  and  parcel  thereof  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  unto  the  Said  John  Smith  Joseph  Pennock  Caleb  I'usey  Jun'' 
William  S'wain  and  John  Cook  or  to  their  Certain  Attorneys  in  that  Behalf 
Lawfully  Authorized  to  take  &  receive  the  same  to  be  had  &  held  according  to 
the  Teniior  form  and  Effect  of  these  presents  and  whatsoever  the  Said  Attorney 
or  Attorneys  of  the  said  Tobias  Collet  Daniel  Quare  &  Henry  Goldney  do  and 
shall  hereby  ratifye  Confirm  and  allow  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  Present  and 
Done  the  same  in  their  own  persons  In  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these 
presents  have  Interchangeably  Set  their  hands  and  Seals  the  Day  &  year  first 
above  written. 

TOBIAS   COLLET  (Seal) 

DANIEL   QUARE  (Seal) 

HENRY  GOLDNEY         (Seal) 
Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  presence 
of  S'arah  Dimsdale 

J(jhn  Estaugh 

Elizabeth  Estaugh 
The  above  was  acknowledged  by  Sarah  Dimsdale  and  John  Estaugh  on  their 
affirmations    before    Robert    Assheton    Esq.    of    Philadelphia,    13th    of    July    1723. 
Recorded  16th  Nov.  1731,  in  Deed-Book  E.  p.  69  of  Chester  County. 

In  Micheiier's  "Retrospect  of  Early  Quakerism,"  it  is  stated  that 
London  Clrove  Meeting  House  was  enlarged  in  1743,  which  is  quite  i)rob- 
able,  but  the  fact  has  not  been  elsewhere  found  stated. 

At  New  Garden  Montiily  Meeting  9-3-1774: 

"On  Consideration  of  the  necessity  of  more  convenient  room  being  made 
or  added  to  Londongrove  meeting  house  in  order  to  accommodate  freinds  at  the 
time  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  it  is  agreed  to  appoint  a  number  of  freinds  to  confer 
together  and  Consider  of  the  most  Convenient  addition  and  make  some  compu- 
tation of  the  cost,  therefore  William  Jackson,  Henry  Chalfant,  John  Jackson, 
Joseph  Pennock,  Jacob  Wright,  John  Baily,  Isaac  Jackson,  Ellis  Pusey,  Williarr. 
Miller,  Isaac  Richards,  David  Harlan,  Joel  Baily,  Joseph  Pyle,  Jeremiah  Bernard 
&  Joshua  Pusey  are  appointed  for  that  service  and  to  make  report  thereof  when 
ready." 

2-8-1775:— 

"The  Committee  appointed  several  montlis  ago  respecting  building  an  addition 
to  Londongrove  meeting  liotise  not  having  yet  come  to  a  conclusion  concerning 
the  same  it  is  now  thouv,lit  best  to  give  a  hint  of  y^  matter  in  our  report  to  the 
Quarterly  meeting  in  order  if  freinds  are  free  thereto  that  some  members  of  that 
meeting  may  be  appointed  to  Join  with  the  Committee  of  our  meeting  in  that  case." 
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At  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  2-20-1775  :— 

"Newgarden  Report  mentions  that  a  Committee  of  that  Meeting  has  for 
some  time  stood  appointed  to  consider  of  the  most  convenient  Addition  to  be 
made  to  tliis  House  in  Order  the  better  to  accommodate  this  lar(/e  Quar'^ 
Meeting,  Respecting  which  they  have  had  some  Conference  &  mention  it  here  in 
Order  that  if  Friends  are  free  thereto  some  memljers  of  this  Meeting  may  be 
appointed  to  join  their  Committee  in  a  furtlier  Conbideration  of  the  Matter,  which 
being  now  attended  to  This  Meeting  appoints  John  Churchman,  Thomas  Milhous, 
Willf"  Harvey,  Tho^  Pimm,  James  Moore,  James  Gibbons  &  Will'"  Downing  to 
join  with  the  Friends  of  Newgarden  in  that  Service  &  forward  the  Work  as 
expeditiously  as  they  can  &  report  their  Care  to  next  Meeting." 

At  New  Garden  Monthly  Mectiiij,^  3-4-1775. 

"Several  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  this  meeting  concerning  the  addition 
to  the  meeting  house  now  report  that  most  of  tlieni  with  a  Committee  from  the 
Quarterly  meeting  have  had  a  Conference  together  and  have  agreed  on  the  size 
and  situation  and  that  they  apprehend  the  cost  will  amount  to  near  £300.  On 
Consideration  thereof  William  Miller,  Isaac  Jackson,  James  Lindley,  John  Jackson, 
Jeremiah  Bernard,  Stephen  Cook  and  Joshua  Pusey  are  appointed  to  take  an 
account  of  freinds  Subscriptions  towards  the  same  and  produce  an  account  of 
the  amount  thereof  to  next  meeting,  they  are  also  desired  to  meet  together  at 
this  house  on  the  20th  Instant  and  if  they  have  encouragement  by  freinds  sub- 
scriptions and  sentiments  they  are  to  Inform  the  following  freinds,  to  wit,  John 
Jackson,  Joseph  Pennock,  Joel  Daily,  Joseph  Pyle,  David  Harlan  &  Joshua  Pusey, 
who  are  appointed  to  proceed  in  providing  necessaries  for  the  building  in  case 
they  receive  the  above-mentioned  encouragement  thereto." 

At  New  Garden  Monthly  Meethij::,  4-1-1775:— 

"The  friends  appointed  to  take  in  subscriptions  towards  the  Meeting  House 
report  that  the  amount  thereof  is  about  £175  and  that  they  expect  some  little 
more  which  gave  them  encouragement  to  inform  the  other  friends  last  api)ointed 
who  report  they  have  made  some  essay  towards  the  Building.  On  consideration 
thereof  Joseph  Pennock,  Joel  Baily,  William  Miller,  Joseph  Pyle  and  Joshua 
Pusey  are  appointed  to  agree  with  workmen,  provide  necessaries  and  forward  the 
building  this  meeting  from  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
that  friends  of  that  Meeting  will  raise  the  residue  of  the  money  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  Building." 

5-6-1775:— 

"As  some  discouragements  appear  against  forwarding  the  Building  at  London 
Grove  meeting  house  at  this  time  as  heretofore  directed,  the  Clerk  is  ordered  to 
insert  the  purport  of  the  last  Minute  of  this  meeting  on  that  occation  in  our 
report  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  order  to  have  the  mind  of  that  meeting 
therein. 

At  Quarterly  Meeting,  5-15-1775  : — 

"Most  of  the  Friends  appointed  at  last  Meeting  to  join  with  Friends  of 
Newgarden  in  a  further  Consideration  of  ibe  Proposal  of  enlarging  this  House, 
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attended  to  the  service,  concluded  to  an  Addition,  &  that  the  Building  might  go 
forwar<J,  &  tlie  l<L-\>(>n  from  Newgardcn  inc-iilions  llicy  have  subscriijtd  al'>ut 
£175,  &  that  a  Committee  is  appointed  to  forward  the  Work,  which  they  are 
ready  to  du  if  siiniciLiit  Mncouraj^ement  Ix-  Kivcii  liy  the  Quar'y  Mcelintj:  1.  is 
supposed  it  will  take  ahout  £125  more:  Which  heing  considered  it  now  appears 
necessary  for  some  reasons  that  another  Conference  should  he  had  hy  sonr.e 
Friends  appointed  by  this  Meeting  U)  j(iin  Friends  of  Newgardcn  Mo'y  Meeting 
in  a  further  Consideration  thereof,  before  the  Building  is  forwarded,  Theri.iore 
Thomas  Milhous,  Ja»  Jackson,  Daniel  Nichols,  Joshua  Brown,  Tlni"  Cluirchn.an. 
Richard  Barnard,  Tho"  Fisher,  Will'fi  D(;wning  &  James  GiJjbons  are  ai*p(jinted 
to  join  Newgarden  Friends  in  a  solid  Consideration  thereof;  &  if  they  conclude 
on  an  Addition,  &  the  Necessity  of  forwarding  it  speedily,  the  Friends  appointed 
by  this  Meeting  are  desired  to  consider  of  &  adjust  the  Proportions  for  the 
several  Mo'v  Meetings  to  pay  towards  the  sum  wanting;  &  that  each  of  these 
Meetings,  as  speedily  as  they  can,  send  up  their  several  Proportions  accordingly." 

At  Monthly  Meeting,  6-3-1775:— 

The  Representatives  all  attended  the  Q.  Meeting  and  paid  our  share  of  the 
yearly  Meeting  stock,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  that  Meeting  to  advise 
friends  of  this  Meeting  respecting  the  discouragements  that  have  appeared  against 
building  the  addition  to  the  meeting  house  who  mostly  have  met  at  the  place 
together  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  this  meeting  and  after 
a  time  of  conference  it  was  the  advice  of  said  Committee  to  go  forward  with  the 
Building  and  gave  such  encouragement  thereto  as  was  in  a  good  degree  satisfactory 
to  most  friends  present,  and  the  building  is  now  to  go  on  and  Isaac  Jackson. 
William  Miller,  James  Lindley,  Jacob  Wright,  Jeremiah  Barnard,  Stephen  Cook 
and  Joshua  Pusey  are  appointed  to  collect  friends  subscription  for  the  same." 

At  Qnarterly  Meeting  8-21-1775  :— 

"Most  of  the  Friends  a[)pointcd  respecting  the  proposed  Addition  to  London 
Grove  Meeting  House  attended  to  the  Service  &  produced  the  f<jllowing  Report. 
Vi/' : 

Agreeable  with  the  Appointment  of  last  Quar'y  Meeting  Seven  of  the  Cni- 
mittee  met  with  a  Numlier  of  Friends  belonging  to  Newgarden  Mo'y  Meeting, 
&  after  free  Conference  concerning  the  proposed  Addition  to  Londongrove  ^feet- 
ing  House  &  hearing  the  most  general  sense  of  the  s^i  Friends,  we  do  unaninvjj>ly 
Concur  therewith,  in  Regard  to  the  Form  of  the  s*!  Addition,  &  also  that  the  Work 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  &  have  divided  the  sum  mentioiit-l 
to  be  wanting  as  follows,  Viz:  Kennett  £30:  Nottingham  £27:  Bradford  £21: 
Sadsbury  £Z7:  Duck  Creek  £15:  Deer  Creek  £5:  in  all  £125.  Signed  by  Tho=» 
Milhous,  Daniel  Nichols,  Richard  Barnard,  Joshua  Brown,  Wm.  Downing,  Jam^ 
Gibbons.  Which  being  read  is  concurred  with,  &  the  mo'y  Meetings  are  desired 
to  pay  their  several  Proportions  as  soon  as  they  well  can  to  Joshua  Pusey  cr 
some  other  of  the  Friends  that  have  the  Oversight  of  the  Work." 

Diary  of  Richard  Barnard,  10-19-1/75: 

"at   London  Grove   raising  addition  to  meeting  house." 
The  erection   of  the  present  building  having  been  pretty   fully  set 
forth  in  the  address  of  Davis  H.  Forsythe,  it  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
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Attenders  of  Marlborough  Meeting 

The  following  persons  arc  believcfl  to  have  been  attenders  of 
the  meeting  at  the  house  of  John  Smilli,  in  Kast  Marlborough,  and  the 
men's  names  appear  in  the  tax  lists  of  1715,  the  earliest  list  preserved, 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  They  were  also  in  London  Grove  Township 
(although  this  name  does  not  appear  till  1724,)  unless  Marlborougii  is 
stated.  The  latter  township  was  divided  in  1729  into  East  and  West 
Marlborough. 

John  Renfrow  or  Rentirow  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  meeting  records,  but  a  Mary  Rcntfroe, 
probal)ly  his  wife,  was  appointed  on  a  committee  in  1722,  and  Subunna  Kenfrow 
"passed  meeting"  with  James  Cole  10-12-1719,  but  for  some  reason  not  given  the 
marriage  did  not  follow. 

John  Smith,  at  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  3-25-1713,  "informs  he  is  likely  to 
Inhabit  within  the  presincks  of  Newark  M(jnthly  Meeting"  and  recjuests  a  certificate* 
One  was  signed  for  himself  and  wife  at  the  next  meeting,  4-29-1713.  They  settled 
in  E.  MarlI)orough,  as  already  stated. 

Francis  Swayne  and  family  came  from'  England  in  1710,  and  settled  then  or 
soon  after  in  E.  Marlborough. 

Thomas  Jackson,  wife  Ann  and  children,  came  from  Ireland  in  1713.  He 
died  in  W.  Marlborough  about  1756. 

John  Fincher,  with  2d  wife  Elinor,  widow  of  Peter  Cook,  and  their  children 
by  former  marriages,  removed  by  certificate  from  Chester  Mo.  Mtg.  dated  3-28-1716. 

John  Ai.len  produced  a  certificate  from  Ireland  2-3-1714,  and  in  1719  married 
Amy  Cox. 

Stki'MEN  .-XiiKS  married  about  1714,  Mary  P.owatLT.  of  Giester  Mo.  Meeting, 
from  which  slie  had  a  certificate  some  years  later.     Their  children  were  members. 

Ruhari)  Trantor  brought  a  certificate  from  Concord,  dated  4-13-1715,  for  self 
and  wife,  Elizabeth  Dicks,  whom  he  married  10-2-1714. 

Shadrach  Scarlet  and  wife,  Phebe  Bowater,  married  at  Concord  about  5th 
Mo.  1717  and  located  in  London  Grove,  but  their  certificate  from  Concord  was 
dated  10-7-1719. 

Caleh  Pusey,  Jr.,  married  9-5-1712,  at  Chester  Meeting,  Prudence  Carter, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Lydia  Carter  of  Aston  township,  and  they  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  removal  6-30-1714,  but  had  doubtless  settled  in  E.  Marlborough  at  their 
marriage. 

Whxiam  Pusey  married  at  Middletown  Meeting,  9-5-1707,  Elizabeth  Bowater, 
and  they  received  a  certificate  of  removal  10-26-1715.  He  purchased  350  acres  of 
land  in  London  Grove,  of  which  he  sold  150  acres  to  Shadrach  Scarlet. 

Caleb  Pusey,  Sr.,  being  removed  fronv  Chester,  requested  a  certificate  for 
himself  and  wife,  which  was  granted  9-25-1717,  and  settled  in  E.  Marlbi.Tough. 
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KoiiKKT  Caktkr,  son  of  iMlward  Carter,  from  Aston  in  tlic  parish  of  Bampton, 
Oxfordshire,  Kng.,  ujarricd  in  1688,  Lydia  VValiey,  sujiposed  niece  of  Robert 
Wade  or  his  wife,  and  settled  in  Aston  townsliij).  He  was  an  active  memWr  of 
Concord  Mo.  Mtg.,  and  of  Chichester  Meeting,  but  in  1708  changed  his  attendance 
to  Chester  Meeting,  Several  years  later  an  estrangement  arose  between  him  and 
others  of  the  meeting  and  he  was  disowned.  He  was'  taxed  in  Marlborough,  1718, 
and  on  4-11-1720,  his  wife  and  daughter  Mary  produced  a  certificate  from  Chester 
to  New  Garden  Mo.  Mtg.  Mary  was  married  to  Thomas  Pfarlan  about  the 
7th  Mo.  1720,  probably  at  the  MarlborouKli  Meeting,  but  tlie  certificate  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recorded. 

William  Webster  was  taxed  in  Marlborougii  in  1718,  but  was  a  member  of 
Kennet  Meeting.  In  1721  he  married  Sarah  James,  d(nil)tless  at  Marlborough 
Meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  member,  and  in  1721  he  brought  his  certificate  thereto. 

Joseph  Pennock,  as  a  small  child,  doubtless  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Pennsylvania  about  1683.  but  his  moliicr,  Mary  Pennock,  becoming  dissatisfied, 
returned  to  Ireland,  taking  her  children,  and  was  not  again  in  this  country.  After 
the  death  of  Christopher  Pennock  his  son  Joseph  came  over  to  look  after  his 
estate,  which  consisted  of  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  had  been 
located  and  more  remained  to  be  surveyed.  His  menibcrship,  if  anywhere,  was  in 
Ireland,  and  he  did  not  ally  himself  for  some  time  with  Friends  in  Pennsylvania 
except  by  marriage  to  Mary  Levis',  and  this  was  not  by  approval  of  Friends' 
Meeting.  As  he  had  large  tracts  of  land  at  different  places  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  identify  his  residence  for  several  years.  From  1715  till  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  taxed  in  Marlborough. 

At  New  Garden  Mo.  Mtg.,  9-21-1721 :  "Joseph  Penack  offered  a  paper  to  this 
meeting  Condemning  his  outgoing  in  time  past  from  truth  &  Friends  &  also 
signifying  his  desire  to  come  nearer  to  friends,  which  this  meeting  accepts  of." 

He  and  his  family  were  doubtless  attenders  at  the  meeting  in  Marlborough  for 
some  tinie  before  this  and  were  consideret!  iiieinlKTs  ilu-reof  tlien,  and  thereafter 
of  the  one  at  London  Grove. 

Jonathan  Fincher,  taxed  1719,  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Taylor)  Fincher, 
married  Deborah  Dicks,  4-29-1726. 

John  Cook,  taxed  in  1718;  born  7-2-1696,  at  Tarvin  in  Cheshire,  son  of  Peter 
and  Elinor  (Norman)  Cook:  married  10th  Mo.  1718,  to  Elinor  Langdale,  and 
brought  a  certificate  from  Chester  2-11-1719. 

Peter  Cook,  taxed  1720,  born  10-4-1700;  brother  of  John;  his  mother,  Elinor, 
now  wife  of  John  Fincher:   married  Sarah  Gilpin  in  1730. 

John  Jackson,  taxed  1719;  son  of  Ephraim  and  Rachel  Jackson  of  Edgmont; 
brought  certificate  from  Chester,  dated  2-27-1719:  married  in  1719  Jane  Swayne, 
daughter  of  Francis  Swayne. 

Joseph  Jackson,  brother  cf  John,  taxed  1722;  brought  certificate  from  Chester, 
dated  9-26-1722;  married  Haaiuh  Pennell  8-1S-1722. 

William  Chandler,  tar.od  1720;  married  Christ  Church.  Philadelphia,  7-10- 
1712,   Ann   Bowater,    daughter   of    John    and   Frances,   and   sister   to    Mary   Ailes, 
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Elizaljcth  Pusey  and  Phebe  Scarlet,  above  mentioned.  Slie  produced  a  certificate 
from  Concord,  dated  10-3-1722,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  admitted  to  membcribip 
witlujut  minute. 

Henky  Tkf;vim.er  (now  Travilla),  taxed  in  Marlborough  1720,  but  purchased 
land  in  London  Grove  later;  son  ai  Kailiarinc  Treviller,  a  widow  who  came  over 
in  1699,  with  several  children:  married  9lh  Mo.  1720,  under  care  of  Kennet  Mo. 
Mtg.,  Mary  James,  l)ut  does  not  appear  otherwise  as  a  member:   died  1726. 

RiCHAKiJ  Cox,  taxed  1720;  married  Elizabeth  Scarlet  of  Chichester,  1726; 
probably  2d  wife. 

John  Hoi.ton,  taxed  1721;  said  to  have  come  from  London;  married  Elizabeth 
Brooks  1722. 

Alexandicr  Underwood,  taxed  in  1721 ;  said  to  have  Ijecn  born  in  Maryland, 
1688;  married  Jane  Harry;  removed  later  to  York  County. 

Samuel  Beverlv,  taxed  in  Marlborough,  1724;  produced  certificate  fr(jm 
Ballynacree,  Ireland,  12-9-1722-3,  with  wife  Jenatt  and  children. 

Robert  Lamuorn,  taxed  1722;  son  of  Josiah  and  Ann  Lamljorn  of  Berkshire, 
Eng. ;  married  Sarah  Swayne;  died  11-22-1775.  : 

Thomas  Speakman,  taxed  1720;  from  Reading  in  Berkshire,  Eng.,  1712; 
married  Ann  Harry,  1714,  and  settled  first  in  Kennet. 

John  Wickeksham,  taxed  1722;  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann,  from  Bolney  in 
Sussex,  Eng.;  brougiit  certificate  from  Kennet,  dated  8-5-1723;  married  1-27-1723, 
Jane  Thatcher. 

Joseph  Taylor,  taxed  in  Marll)orough,  1724;  certificate  from  Chester,  with 
wife,  Mary  Maris;  married  9-29-1722,  at  Springfield. 

Title  Deeds  of  London  Grove  IMeeting 

14th  of  3d  Mo.  1722:  Tt)l)ias  Collett  &  Co.  to  John  Smith,  Josepii  Pennock. 
CaKlt  I'lisey  Jr.,  and  William  Swain  of  Marlliorouj^Ii,  and  John  Cook  of  London 
Tract,  tor  10  acres  of  land,  beginning  at  a  corner  of  land  of  Joseph  Pennock; 
thence  South  40  perches,  West  40  perches.  North  40  perches  and  East  40  perches 
to  place  of  beginning. 

Articles  of  Agreement,  3d  of  4lh  Mo.  1724,  between  Henry  Travilla,  Joseph 
Pennock,  John  Smith,  William  Swain  and  John  Cook,  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  ten  acres  of  land. 

Deed  dated  26th  of  May,  1732: — William  Lc.is  of  Kennet,  Malster,  and 
Joseph  James  of  Easttown  Township,  yeoman.  Executors  of  Henry  Traviller  late 
of  Marlborough,  to  Joseph  Pennock  and  others  (trustees  of  London  Grove  Meet- 
ing), for  ten  acres  of  land  in  London  Grove.  This  recites  a  deed  from  Samuel 
Bonham,  Samuel  Turner  and  John  Alidford,  all  of  Lonilon,  merchants,  surviving 
feoffees  of  the  Pennsylvania  I  and  Company  in  London,  to  Henry  Traviller 
for  72  acres  in  London  Grove,  part  of  16,500  acres;  who  by  will  dated  9lh  Dec. 
1725,  appointed  William  Levis  and  Joseph  James  to  be  his  executors.  The  ten 
acres  begin  at  the  south  corner  of  the  land  of  H'-nry  Treviller,  purchased  from 
the  London   Company,   thence   N.   40   perches   to  a   stone;   W.  40  per.  to  a  stone; 
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S.  40  per.  to  a  stone,  and  E.  40  per.  to  the  place  of  beginning.  (No  mention  is 
made  in  this  conveyance  about  its  proximity  to  the  former  jnirchase  from  '1  oLias 
Collett   and   otliers,   hut   it   was   immediately   nortli   (>f   the   latter.) 

Deed-Book  H.,  p.  201. 

This  was  followed  by  a  "Declaration  of  Irust,"  signed  hy  the  trustees,  explain- 
ing that  they  held  the  property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  meeting.  They  had 
also  executed  a  similar  document  in  1723,  for  the  first  purchase. 

At  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  6-1-1782:  "London  Grove  preparative 
meeting  reports  the  friends  to  whom  the  Land  on  which  their  meeting  house 
stands  was  conveyed  in  Trust  are  all  Deceased,  &  that  that  meeting  has  appointed 
Joshua  Pusey,  Joseph  Richardson,  Caleb  Swayne,  Jeremiah  Barnard,  Ju"",  &  Thomas 
WoiAJ  to  succeed  them  therein,  desiring  their  names  may  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  this  meeting  as  such,  which  is  agreed  to." 

Neglect  to  renew  the  trust  while  some  one  of  the  trustees  was  yet  living 
required  releases  from  the  heirs  of  the  last  survivor. 

Deed  dated  22d  of  12th  Mo.  1783:  Joseph  Pennock  of  Kast  Marlborough, 
yeoman,  and  Pliebe  his  wife,  Levis  Pennock  of  West  Marlborough  and  Kuth  his 
wife,  sons  and  residuary  legatees  of  Joseph  Pennock  late  of  West  Marlborough; 
William  Pennock  of  East  Marlborough,  cartwright,  and  wife  Mary,  Caleb  Pennock 
of  East  Marlborough,  cartwright,  and  Ann  his  wife,  Samuel  Pennock  of  East 
Marlborough,  wheelwright,  and  Mary  his  wife,  Joshua  Pennock  of  Chester  Co., 
Taylor, — the  four  youngest  children  of  William  Pennock,  deceased,  of  East  Marl- 
borough, and  grandchildren  of  Joseph  Pennock,  deceased ;  Joseph  Pennock  the 
younger  of  West  Marli)orough,  yeoman,  and  wife  Mary,  Samuel  Pennock  the 
younger  of  West  Marlborough,  yeoman,  and  William  Pennock  the  younger  of 
same, — sons  and  residuary  legatees  of  Nathaniel  Pennock,  deceased,  of  West 
Marlborough,  son  of  Joseph  Pennock,  deceased, — To  Joshua  Pusey,  Joseph  Richard- 
son, Caleb  Swayne,  Jeremiah  Barnard  Jun'",  and  Thomas  Wood,  all  uf  Chester 
County. 

Ibis  recites  the  conveyance  from  Tobias  Collet  and  others  to  former  trustees, 
as  recorded  in  deed-book  E.,  p.  69.  Also  deed  from  the  executors  of  Henry 
Traviller  to  same  trustees  for  the  2d  tract  of  ten  acres,  as  recorded  in  deed-book 
H.,  p.  201.     Each  tract  is  separately  described  without  indicating  their  connection. 

Deed-Book  Y.  p.  38. 
A  declaration  of  trust  follows  the  above. 

A  renewal  of  trust  was  made  by  the  assignment  of  Thomas  Wood's  interest, 
2d  of  3d  Mo.  1807,  to  Caleb  Swayne  and  Jeremiah  Barnard,  and  of  Joseph  Rich- 
ardson's, Caleb  Swayne's  and  Jeremiah  Barnard's,  17th  of  2d  Mo.  1808,  to  Joseph 
L.  Pennock,  Samuel  Swayne  Jr.,  Francis  Wilkinson  Jr.,  Joseph  Pusey  and  William 
Swayne. 

Again,  5-27-1833,  by  Francis  Wilkinson  and  others  to  Thomas  Hicks  and  others. 
By  Thomas  Hicks  and  olliers,  9-26-1864,  to  Eli  Thompson  and  others. 
It  is  believed  that  all  the  title  papers  complete  are  with  the  other  records  in 
the  safe. 
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THE  FIRST  TRUSTEES 
John  Smith 

Was  the  son  of  Eliezor  Smith  of  iJartiiioutli,  Mass.,  who  married  Aug.  12, 
1680,  Ruth  Spraguc.  They  had  cliildren,  John,  born  June  23,  1681,  Kliplial,  Tiiomas, 
Kebeccah,  James,  Desire  and  Josei>h.  Ruth  Sprague,  horn  I-eh.  12,  1659,  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Sprague  of  Duxbury,  who  married  in  1655  Kutli,  daughter 
of  William  Bassett. 

John  Smith  was  married  first  to  Ann  Pusey,  as  has  been  stated.  After  her 
death  he  married  6-6-1728,  at  London  Grove  Meeting,  Dorothy  Windie,  who  is 
believed  to  have  come  from  Ireland.  By  the  first  he  had  I.ydia,  ami  by  the  last 
Anne,  John,  Ruth,  Thomas  and  Sarah. 

Joseph  Pennock 

The  second  named  in  the  deed  of  trust  was  born  in  Ireland  11-18-1677,  and 
died  in  West  Marlborough  3-27-1771.  He  was  married  May  3,  1703,  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Levis,  in  Springfield  Township,  (now)  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Mary 
Levis. 

Old  traditions  are  hard  to  kill.  It  has  been  stated  time  and  again  that  Christo- 
pher Pennock,  father  of  Joseph,  served  under  William  of  Orange,  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Boyne,  Ireland,  1690,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as  a 
Friend  as  early  as  1683,  and  there  remained  in  good  standing  in  the  Society  till 
his  death  in  1700. 

Caleb  Pusey,  Ju^" 

Is  termed  "Cousin"  by  Caleb  Pusey,  Sen""  in  his  will,  a  term  formerly  used 
for  nephews  and  nieces.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  he  and  William  Pusey  were 
brothers  but  it  seems  more  likely  they  were  first  cousins.  When  in  F.ngland  in 
1905  the  writer  examined  some  of  the  family  wills  and  made  unexpected  discoveries. 
The  father,  William,  and  grandfather,  John,  of  Caleb  Pusey  Sen'',  signed  the  name 
"Bartholomew  alias  Pusey."  Their  residence  was  in  the  parish  of  Chipping  Lam- 
borne,  Berkshire,  where  John  died  in  1620  and  William  about  1665.  The  latter 
had  sons,  Thomas,  William,  Joshua,  Caleb  and  John.  Judged  by  the  naming  of 
their  children,  Joshua  was  the  father  of  William  Pusey  of  London  Grove,  and 
Thomas  the  father  of  Caleb  Pusey,  Jr.,  the  3d  trustee  of  London  Grove  Meeting. 

William  Swayne 

Eldest  son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Swayne  of  Berkshire,  England,  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  9-15-1708,  and  on  7-29-1720,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Dell,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  Dell  of  Ridley,  (now)  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  He  died  in  1735 
and  his  widow  in  1743,  both  in  East  Marlborough. 

Francis  Swayne  was  the  sou  of  William  Swayne  of  Ockingham,  in  Berkshire, 
who  died  in  1693.  At  Newark  (now  Kcnncr)  Alonthly  Meeting,  5th  Mo.  1st  1710: 
"Francis  Swain  haveing  produced  a  Certificate  to  tliis  meeting,  dated  from  Reding 
Monthly  ^Meeting  in  ye  County  of  Barks  in  Old  England,  which  said  Certificate 
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being  read  was  Excepted  on."  By  deed  of  Sept.  12,  1711,  lie  purchased  425  acres 
of  land  in  Hast  Marlborough,  where  he  (bed  9-30-1721  ;  having  previrmbly  con- 
veyed to  his  sou  William  195  acres  <>i  his  original  purchabe.  The  births  of  the 
children,   as   furnished   by   Wm.   Marshall   Swayne,   were   these: — 

William,   1-30-1689;  m.   lilizabeth   Dell. 

I'^li/.aljelb  5-8-1692;  m.  Tliomas  Harnard. 

Ann,  6-27-1694;  d.  unmarried. 

Francis,  2-9-1697;  ni.  l^sther  Dicks. 

Jane,  3-28-1698;  m.  Jubn  Jackson. 

Sarah,  8-26-1700;  m.  Robert  i.amborn 

Edward,    11-20-1702;   m.   .Sarah    Fincher. 
The  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Sarah  Swayne  to  Robert  Lamborn,  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  was  the  first  recorded  as  taking  place  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
house  of  John  Smith,  in  East  Marlborough. 

John  Cook 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  trustees  named  in  the  first  deed  for  the  meeling 
property  in  London  Grove,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Peter  and  Elinor  (Norman) 
Cook,  and  was  born  7-2-1696,  at  Tarvin,  in  Cheshire,  England.  His  parents,  with 
their  nine  children,  sailed  for  America  in  1713,  but  the  father  died  on  the  voyage 
or  soon  after  their  arrival.  His  widow  married  John  Fincher  in  1714  and  they 
settled  in  London  Grove.  John  Cook  married  in  1718  Elinor  Langdale  and  had 
seven  children,  who  were  ancestors  of  many  members  of  tliis  meeting. 

First  Tax  List  of  London  Grove,  1724 

Before  that  date  they  were  taxed  as  of  New  Garden 


*Wm.  Pusey  &  land  in  Sadsbury.  .17-10 

*Wm.    Chandler    4-4 

♦Shedrick  Scarlet   6-8 

♦John  Allen    8-0 

♦Joseph   Sharp    13-6 

♦Jeremiah  Star 4-6 

♦James   Lindley   19-0 

♦James  Todd    5-8 

Joseph  Hedge  18-9 

♦Robert  Cain 4-0 

♦John   Cox    8-4 

♦John  Cane  7-0 

♦Richard  Cox  5-0 

♦Moses    Harland    4-0 

Thomas    Hill    5-0 

♦Thomas    Cox    5-4 

♦Thomas   Underwood    2-4 

♦John   Wickersham    6-0 

Daniel    Hammond    3-1 

William    Robe     7-6 

♦Joseph    Jackson    4-8 

♦  Friends 


Francis  Foster  4-0 

♦Alexander  Underwood   9-4 

♦Thomas  Speakman  3-0 

♦Michael  Harlan   18-4 

♦Michael    Harlan,   Jr 2-4 

♦John  Cook  4-8 

♦John  Jackson    5-9 

♦Francis'  Swain   3-8 

♦John  Fincher   8-6 

♦Robert  Lamborn   3-8 

♦John  Holton  4-0 

♦Richard    Tranter    6-8 

♦Steven  Ailes   7-4 

Richard  Bennet   3-0 

♦Jonathan  Fincher   3-0 

John  Spencer  3-0 

Benjamin  Underwood  36 

Daniel   MackClister    2-6 

*Peter  Cook   2-8 

William 

Joseph  Garnett  1-8 
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Marlborough  Rate,  1715 


♦Richard  Barnard   0-2-6 

Walter    Cox    0-1-8 

♦Gyen    Stevenson    0-5-3 

John  Plhcrnclhe    0-1-8 

*John  Simcock  0-4-3 

Rohert  Junes  0-2-6 

*Caleb   Pusey    0-4  0 

*John  Smith   0-5-3 

♦Thomas  Wickcrsham   0-6-6 

♦Thomas  Mercer  0-5-6 

Richard   Blacksiiore    0-5-0 

♦Vincent  Caldwell  0-4-2 

♦Joshua   Pearce    0-4-0 

♦Mordecai    Cloud    0-6-6 

♦Jeremiah  Cloud   0-6-0 

♦JocU    Bayley    0-5-10 


♦Henry   Hayes    0-11-6 

♦Josej)h  Pennock  0-14-2 

Richard    Travcllo    0-4-7 

Jr.hn   Martin    0-1-8 

♦Francis   Swainc    0-4-8 

Tlujmas  Nickson   0-4-6 

John  Cadman,  Um  Acres   0-8-4 

♦Joseph    Pike,  500  Acres    0-4-2 

Peter  Bainton,  300  Acres   0-2-6 

James  Trevello,  200  Acres  0-1-8 

FREE  MEN 

John  Heath   0-4-0 

♦James  Hays  0-4-0 
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Marlborough  Tax  List,  1724 


Henry  Hayes    1-10-0 

Rohert  Carter  &  land  in  Aston.. 0-7-0 

John  Stroude    0-9-0 

♦Richard  Hayes   0-5-6 

Magnes  Tate  0-5-6 

♦Joseph   Taylor    0-4-6 

John    Moore    0-4-9 

Ralph  Tomson   0-5-0 

Thomas  Nickson   0-8-0 

William    Hamlinton    0-1-4 

♦Thomas  Wickersham  0-16-0 

♦Richard    BariKird    0-18()(?) 

Robert   Reed    0-3-4 

♦Joseph    Mercer     0-13-4 

♦Betty  Caldwell   0-16-0 

♦Joshua   Pearce    0-15-0 

♦Mordecai  Cloud   1-0-0 

♦Jeremiah  Cloud 0-19-0 

♦William    Webster    0-5-4 

♦Richard  Barnard   0-18-6 

Rohert  Jones  0-10-0 

♦Thomas    Jackson     0-10-0 

♦John   Smith    1-0-0 

Darby  Rion  0-2-8 

Richard    S'tory    0-2-0 

David    Rinkin     0-2-0 

Zebedee   Cantrell    0-6-0 

John   Chaffon   0-6-0 

William   Patton    0-6-0 


Edward   Stroude    0-7-6 

James    Baker    0-5-0 

♦William  Hayes  0-5-4 

♦Joseph    Hayes    0-7-6 

♦Joshua    Johnson    0-5-4 

♦Caleb   Pusey    0-19-0 

♦Joseiih  Pennock   2-2-9 

♦William  Swayne 0-12-6 

♦Kdward    Swayne    0-8  0 

♦Caleb   Pusey    0-7-4 

♦John  Simcock  0-5-0 

♦bVuncis    FimUl    (Windle) 0-3-6 

♦Thus.  Jackson,   weaver 1-6-0 

♦Sanuiel   Bevcrie    0-9-0 

Henry  Treviller   0-10-6 

♦Thomas  Wickersham   0-9-9 

♦Joel   Bayley    0-15-0 

♦Daniel  Bayley  0-7-0 

♦Isaac    Bayley    0-6-4 

♦Joel    Bayley     0-7-4 

♦William    Harlan    0-17-0 

♦Ezekiel    Harlan    0-9-6 

Richard  Treviller    0-7-6 

NON-RESIDENT  LAND 

Jonathan  Britton,   160  A 5-4 

Tl-.omas  Price,  50  A 1-8 

FREE   MEN 
George  Cessing  (Carson)   0-12-0 


•  Friends. 


New  Garden  Tax  List,  1724 

♦Michael  Lightfoot  0-10-4      ♦James  Miller  0-10-0 

♦Benjamin  Fred  0-10-4      ♦Tho:   Lii^lainoi    0-7-0 

William    Roc    0-7-6      ♦Joseph   W.iy    0-8-0 

♦William  Hulyday  0-10-0      ;Mn  Sharp .0-8-0 

William  Rowan   0-6-8      *Nathamcl    Richards    -3-4 

♦Nehemiah  Hutton   0-8-0      *  ;Van  1  owell    0-6-8 

♦Francis  Ilol.son   0-8-4      *Rohert  Johnson   0-^11  8 

♦James  Starr  0-9-0      '[''f'-  ^,;^"    f-7-6 

♦Moses   Starr    0-6-0        J^  >"    Thomson        0-4-0 

♦Joseph  Hutton 0-10-0        >';".  I-^vda".  s  he.rs   0-7-0 

♦John  Hutton  0-1-0      *W.lham    Miller    0-8-0 

George  Wierc  0-2-0  NON-RlvS-IDENT  LAND 

♦William  Miller  0-18-0        Colonel    Fvans    2-6-8 

♦Joseph  Miller 0-10-0        William  Tanner  0-5-0 

•  Friends. 

As  to  East  Marlborough  Lands 

The  Friends'  records  in  London  show  that  Caleh  Pizey  (as  it  was  written), 
son  of  William  Pizey  of  Lamborn  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  Ann  Work-y, 
widow,  daughter  of  Henry  Stone,  were  married  3d  Mo.  27th  1681,  at  Devonshire 
House  meeting.  Henry  Worley,  husband  of  Ann,  had  died  of  a  fever,  12th  Mo. 
14,  1674,  leaving  sons,  Francis  and  Henry,  who  came  with  their  mother  and  step- 
father to  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  Worley  was  married  in  1693  to  Mary  Brassey,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Brassey,  deceased,  who  was  a  purchaser  of  5,000  acres  of  land  from  William 
Penn,  March  16,  1681-2.  His  only  other  child,  Rebecca  Brassey,  married  Thomas 
Thompson,   of    New   Jersey. 

On  March  25  (New  Year's  Day),  1701,  three  tracts  of  land  were  surveyed 
on  the  South  side  of  the  Street  R<.)ad  in  l^Lirliiorough,— 314  acres  for  John  Sharp- 
less  in  right  of  his  father's  purchase  of  1,000  acres  April  5,  1682:  for  Francis 
Worley  555  acres  in  right  of  his  wife,  Mary  Brassey:  555  acres  for  Caleb  Pusey 
who  had  purchased  the  right  from  Thomas  Thompson  and  Rebecca  (Brassey) 
his   wife. 

The  Sharpless  tract,  contrary  to  the  method  elsewhere  in  the  Marlborough 
lots,  was  a  narrow  strip  immediately  south  of  the  Street,  and  covered  the  names 
of  Robert  Carter,  William  Swayne  and  Caleb  Pusey,  on  the  accompanying  map. 
Below  this  were  the  lots  of  Caleb  Pusey,  on  the  west,  and  Francis  Worley  on 
the  east.  A  patent  was  executed  to  John  Sharpless,  July  20,  1701,  for  316  acres, 
36  perches,  who  assigned  the  same  by  endorsement  on  the  back  of  the  patent,  to 
Caleb  Pusey,  Aug.  15,  1701.  Another  patent  was  executed  July  Z3,  1701,  to 
Francis  Worley  and  Mary  his  wife,  for  555  acres,  and  they  conveyed  the  same 
to  Caleb  Pusey  March  13,  1707.  To  Caleb  Pusey  for  his  own  tract  of  555  acres 
a  patent  was  granted  July  20    1701. 

Caleb  Pusey,  still  residing  ai  Chester,  with  wife  Ann,  by  deed  of  March  12. 
1712-13,  conveyed  to  his  nephc.v,  Qileb  Pusey,  Jr.,  400  acres  at  'the  west,  next  to 
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Joseph  Pennock,  for  i90,  and  the  latter,  on  the  following  day,  mortgaged  the 
eastern  half  of  his  purchase  to  kohert  Carter  of  Aston  Townsliip,  for  £69:  12 
shillings.  He  was  married  9tli  Mo.  5th  1712,  at  Chester  \feeting,  to  Prudence 
Carter,  daughter  of  Kohert  and  Lydia,  and  it  may  Ije  that  he  was  not  refjuircd 
to  pay  the  mortgage. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  S'treet  a  survey  was  made  2nd  Mo.  8,  1701,  for 
Randal  Vernon  in  right  of  his  purchase  of  625  acres,  made  March  4,  1681-2. 
This  was  patented  to  him  Nov.  7,  1711,  and  on  Nov.  19,  1713,  he  conveyed  it  to 
Caleb    Pusey. 

By  deed  of  Sept.  11,  1711,  Caleb  Pusey  conveyed  to  Francis  Swayne  of 
Marlborough,  yeoman,  425  acres  of  land,  and  the  latter,  by  deed  of  9th  Mo.  (Nov) 
8th  1717,  conveyed  195  acres  thereof  to  his  son  William,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
map. 

By  deed  of  1st  Mo.  (March,  O.  S.),  20,  1713-14,  Caleb  Pusey  of  the  township 
of  Chester,  and  wife  Ann,  conveyed  to  John  Smith  of  Marlliorough,  yeoman,  and 
Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Ann  Pusey,  two  tracts  of  land  in  Marl- 
borough, for  £5.  The  first  of  these  is  described  as  beginning  at  a  hickory  tree 
by  the  Street,  in  the  line  of  Thomas  Vernon ;  thence  soutli  by  land  of  the  Penn- 
ingtons'  (in  the  name  of  Thomas  Wickersham  on  the  map),  146  perches  and  14 
feet  to  a  stone  on  the  side  of  a  hill;  thence  west  2\7l4.  perches  to  a  stone  in  tlic 
line  of  Francis  Swain;  north  146  perches  and  14  feet  to  a  corner  by  the  Street; 
East  by  the  street  217  perches  to  the  beginning,  containing  200  acres.  The  second 
tract  was  the  Vernon  lot  north  of  the  Street,  containing  315  acres,  with  the 
reservation  of  117  square  perches  to  secure  a  water  right. 

Deed  of  6  May  1760:  John  Smith  of  East  Marlborough,  yeoman,  and  Dorothy 
his  wife,  to  Joel  Baily  of  Newlinton,  Mason.     F2,  537. 

This  recites  the  deed  of  Caleb  Pusey  and  wife  Ann  to  John  and  Ann  Smith 
for  two  tracts  of  land  in  E.  Marlborough,  of  200  acres  and  315  acres;  also  the 
death  of  Ann  Smith,  by  which  the  whole  estate  became  vested  in  John  Smith. 

"And  whereas  the  said  John  Smith  having  since  erected  and  built  a  messuage 
or  tenement  and  made  a  plantation  on  the  said  tract  of  200  acres  of  land  or  on 
some  part  thereof,"  now  for  £900  conveys  the  said  messuage  and  tract  of  200 
acres  to  Joel  Baily,  together  with  117  perches  of  land  north  of  the  Street,  enclos- 
ing a  water  course. 

Joel  Baily,  by  will  dated  9th  Mo.  19,  1803,  devised  this  property  to  his  son 
John  Baily  who  married  Sarah  Taylor  in  1785,  and  died  in  1832,  leaving  several 
children.  John  Baily,  the  last  survivor  of  these,  died  in  1886,  and  devised  the 
farm  to  William'  H.  Scarlett,  son  of  Abiah  Scarlett  and  grandson  of  Lydia  Baily 
Scarlett,  the  only  child  of  John  and  Sarah    (Taylor)   Baily  who  married. 

Marriages  at  the  Meeting  in  Marlborough 

Thomas  Barnard,  son  of  Richard,  deceased,  und  Frances,  of  Aston 
Elizabeth   Swayne,   daughter  of   Francis   and   Elizabeth   of    Marlborough, 

married   10th   Mo.    1715.     Certificate  not   recorded. 
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John  Jackson,  son  of   Ephraim  and   Rachel,  of   lulgmont,   township, 
Jane  Swayne,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Klizaheth  of  Marlborough, 

married  3d  Mo.  1719.     Not  recorded. 
Thomas  Harlan,  son  of  Michael  and  Dinah  of  Kennet, 
Mary   Carter,   daughter  of   Kuhert  and   Lydia  of    Marlhorough, 

married  7th  Mo.  1720.     Not  recorded. 

At  London  Grove 

William  Hayes,  of  Marlhorough,  son  of  Henry  Hayes, 
Jane  James,  of  Marlborough, 

m.  11-19-1725-6,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 
Jonathan  Fincher,  son  of  John  Fincher  of  London  Grove, 
Deborah  Dicks,  daughter  of  Peter  Dicks,  deceased,  of  Birmingham, 

m.  4-29-1726,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 
Edward  Swayne,  son  of  Francis,  deceased,  of  Marlborough, 
Sarah  Fincher,  daughter  of  John,  of  London  Grove, 

m.  2-25-1728,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 
John  Smith,  of  Marlborough, 
Dorothy  Windie,  of  the  same  place, 

m.  6-6-1728,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 
John  Baily,  son  of  Joel,  of  Marlborough, 
Lydia  Pusey,  daughter  of  William,  of  London  Grove, 

m.  3-29-1729,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 
Francis  Fincher,  son  of  John,  of  London  Grove, 
Hannah  Shewin,  dau.  of  William,  of  Kennet, 

m.  4-30-1731,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 
Robert  Mickle,  of  New  Garden, 
Mary  Beverly,  daughter  of  Samuel,  of  Marlborough, 

ni.  10-19-1733,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 

James  Miller,  Sen*",  of  New  Garden, 
Ruth  Seaton,  of  London  Grove, 

m.  2-10-1734,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 

John  Baldwin,  of  Kennet,  son  of  William,  deceased,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Elizabeth   Pusey,  dau.  of  William,  deceased,  of  London  Grove, 
m.  9-13-1734,  at  London  Grove  Meeting. 

Robert  Lamborn,  of  Marlborough, 

Sarah  Swayne,  daughter  of  Francis  Swayne,  deceased,  of  Marlborough, 
married  8-5-1722,  at  a  meeting  in   Marlborough. 

Thomas  Cocks,  of  New  Garden, 

Elizabeth   Fincher,   daughter   of   John,   of    Nowgarden    [London   Grove], 

married  9-2-1722,  at  a  meeting  in  Marlborough. 
Stephen  Harlan,  son  of  Michael,  of  Bradford, 
Hannah  Carter,  daughter  of  Robert  Carter, 

m.  7-26-1723,  at  house   of  John   Smith,   Marlboro. 
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Antiques  Collected  by  Ellen  P.  Way,  Anna  Palmer 
Annabelle  Swayne  Jackson,  Anna  C.  Entriken. 

Sarah  M.  Tiiomi'son— Revolutionary  Spectacles,  Cirand-Mother's  Gold 
Watch,  Old  Documents,  &c. 

Ellen  P.  Wav— Bead  J^irse,  Gold  Medallion  of  Israel  Way,  &c. 

J.  Carroll  Hayes— Marriage  Cert.  Mordecai  &  Jane  Hayes.  M.  in  L.  G. 
M't'g-House,  1725. 

Elizabeth  Sharples— Sampler,  Doll,  100  years,  &c. 

Dr.  M.  E.  and  Amie  A.  Conard — Antique  Books  of  Jackson  Family  of 
Harmony  Grove;  Medicine  Scales,  Nose  Glasses  of  same,  &c. 

Elizaueth  C.  Sharpless— Sampler,  1775;  Woven  Linen,  1776;  Bed 
Quilt,  &c. 

SiBiLLA  Hambleton— Collection  of  Rare  Old  Bonnets,  &c. 

Dr.  Truman  Coates— Document  from  Doe  Run  Meeting,  1818. 

Ruth  Wilkinson — Samplers. 

Bertha  Baily — Antique  Dress. 

Mary  E.  Hopkins— Linen  Made  at  "Harmony  Grove,"  Jackson  Home- 
stead. 

Joel  Good — High  Beaver  Hat. 

Ella  K.  Barnard — Hair  Trunk,  Snuflf  Boxes,  Linen  Stockings,  Shoe 
Buckle,  &c. 

M.  Ida  Phillips— Pewter  Tankard  &  Porringer;  Samplers  of  Ann 
Pusey,  at  Westtown ;  Embroidered  Picture,  1785;  Fine  Work  on 
Linen,  by  Elizabeth  Taylor,  &c. 

Anna  Palmer— Candlesticks,  Snuffers,  Doll  in  Friends'  Costume,  &c. 

Edith  Harper — Indian  Axe  Head  Found  in  Elk  Township. 

Sarah  B.  Gawthrop — Tortoise  Shell  Comb. 

Anna  R.  Beitler— Grandmother's  Embroidered  Cape,  Worn  on  Wed- 
ding Day. 

Elizabeth  Hagerty— Two  Pincushions,  1706;  Bead  Bags;  Pitcher. 
1714;  Doll,  &c. 

Elizabeth  T.  L.  Pennock— Embroidered  Shawl;  Deed  of  Pennock 
Land,  1683;  Autograi)h  Quilt,  &c. 

Joseph  Baker — Iron  Frying  Pan  for  Heaith  Fire. 

Mary  M.  Mitchell— Old  Dress;  Quilt,  1845. 

Ella  Pusey— Large  Pewter  Platter;  Pusey  Family  Bible  &  Marriage 
Cert.,  1823,  &c. 
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Joseph  Sharpless— Cerlificate  of  Removal  from  Ireland  for  Nicholas 

Newliii  &  Sons,  1682,  ike. 
Rachel  I^almer— Facsimile  Letters  of  Wm.  Penn. 
Maky  M.  IIiCKS — Friend's  Bonnet. 
Samuel  Moore — Warming  Pan. 
Mary  Bartram— A  George  Fox  Collection,  1706;  Marriage  Cert.  Isaac 

Bartram  &  Phebe  liaily,  1814. 
Fdwin  Chambers— Collection  of  Deeds  &  Certificates. 
Roi.ERT  Pyle  (Curator  of  L.  C.  Quarterly  M't'g.)— A  Minute  Book  of 

"Newark,"  1686. 
Emily  Pusey— Marriage  Certificates  of  Pusey  Family,  1803,  &c.,  and 

"Likeness"  of  Joshua  and  Maria  Pusey. 
Edith  Sharpless— First  "Suit"  of  George  Sharpless,  born  1809. 
Mary  Pyle— Antique  Waffle  Iron,  Spice  Grinder,  Plain  Bonnet  of  Han- 
nah Pennock  Edwards,  1747. 
Francis  Pyle— Deeds,  &c.,  relating  to  property  of  450  acres,  half  mile 

north  of  London  Grove  M't'g-I'<^use- 
Lydia  a.   Chambers— Baby  Cap.   1783;   Handkerchief    from   Lucretia 

Mott  to  Nettie  Wilson. 
Lydia   Skelton— Latin  Dictionary  of   Caleb  Pusey,   1724;   Porringers. 

Flax,  &c. 
R.  Emma  Wilson— London  Y.  M.  Epistles,  1774. 
Marion  Brosius— Sampler,  Autograph  Quilt,  Mexican  Dollar,  &c. 
Philena  Hurford— Blue  &  White  Plate.  1738. 
Howard  Pusey — Pewter  Porringer. 

Emma  Worrall— Needlebook,  1815;  Housewife  of  Rachel  Moore  Lam- 
born,  1800. 
Anna  P.  Jackson— Beaver  Bonnet  of  Martha  Lippincott  Paxson. 
Isaac  Richards— Photo,  of  Marriage  Certificate  of  Isaac  Richards  & 

Mary  Gregg. 
Watson  W.  Dewees— Photographs  of  Meeting  Houses. 
Ellwood  and  Louisa  Hughes  Cox,  Kennett  Square— Coverlids,  Sam- 
pler, Silver  Spoons,  Indian  Banner  Stone,  &c. 
Mary  P.  Dixon,  Hockessin,  Del.— Five  Old  Deeds. 
M.  Florence  Yeatman,  Kennett  Rural— Silver-mounted  Riding  Whip, 

Pewter,  Coverlid,  &c. 
Hannah  M.  Walter,  Kennett  Square— Rare  Lowestoft  China,  Silver 
Sugar  Tongs,  Silver  Spoons,  Pincushion,  &c. 
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Martha  Agnew  McMullin,  Kennett  Rural — Infant  Dress  of   Mary 

Agnew  Taylor,  Silver  Spoons,  Sampler,  &c. 

Amelia  Eves  Farron,  Kennett  Rural — Coverlid,  etc. 

Margaret  Kent  Maule,  Kennett  Rural — Old  Bible,  Pewter  Platter,  &c. 

Mary  S.  Bartram,  Kennett  Square — Old  China. 

Anna    M.    Eastuurn,   Toughkenamon    Valley — Ancient    Silk    Dress    & 
Mantle,  Sampler,  Daguerrcolyi)e,  &c. 

Mary  Walton  Griest,  Kennett  Rural — Wooden  Doll. 

Orville  Kay,  London  Grove — Silver  Watch  200  Years  Old. 

Anne  Lamborn  Polk,  Kennett  Square — Portraits  of  Robt.  Lamborn  & 
Wife,  Sampler,  &c. 

Sarah  Taylor  Jackson,  Kennett  Square — Antique  Box,  &c. 

Anna  Butler  Dallas,  Kennett  Square — Candlesticks,  &c. 

Anna  C.  Entriken,  Kennett  Square — Homespun  Short  Gown,  Bonnet 
Cover,  Teapot,  etc. 

Mary  Scarlett  Pennock,  Kennett  Square — Old  Deeds,  &c. 

Jennie  Hickman  Chalfant,  Kennett  Square — Broadcloth  Cape,  &c. 

Laura  Pusey   Swayne,  Kennett   Square — Crepe   Dress,   Needle   Book, 
Daguerreotypes,  &c. 

Jane  T.  Barnard,  Kennett  Square — Daguerreotypes,  etc. 

Emma  Satterthwait  Walton,  Kennett  Rural — Old  Deeds,  &c. 

Annabelle  Swayne  Jackson — Pusey  &  Swayne  Daguerreotypes,  Silver 
Spoons,  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  China,  &c. 
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Committees 


Chairman    of    the    Celebration 

EDWARD  A.  PENNOCK, 

Chatham. 

Vice-Chairman 

G.  WALTER  SHARPLESS, 

Toughkenanion. 


Secretary 
MARY  W.  I'YLE,  Leonard. 

Treasurer 
PHILIP  M.  HICKS,  Avondale. 


Committees   in    Charge   of   the  CELEnR.\TioN 


Program 

Edward   A.   Pennock,   Chairman 
Augustus  Brosius 
Hannah  C.  Pyle 
G.  Walter  Sharpless 

Invitation 

Mary  W.  Pyle,  Chair^ian 
Thomas  L.  Passmore 
Joseph  C.  Sharpless 
Anna  S.  Groff 
Emma  R.   Brosius 
P.  Allen  Cloud 
H.  Emma  Pusey 
Rebecca  R.   Pennock 
Mary  S.  Passmore 

Publicity 

Philip  M.  Hicks,  Chairman 
Hayes  C.  Taylor 
Robert  Pyle 
William  W.  Polk 
Nathan  Walton 

Transportation 

Edward  B.  Walton,  Chairman 
Evan  B.  Sharpless 
Jesse  Allen 
Mahlon  Brosius 
Joel  Walton 


Lamartine  Hood 
Warren  Gray 
Chester  Pennock 
Raymond  Yeatman 
Morris  E.  Chambers 
Warren  Walton 
William  P.  Moore 
Ralph  Baker 
James  L.  Pennock 
William  J.  Pusey 
Evan  Spencer 
Percy  W.  Pierce 
E.  Abner  Pusey 

Hospitality 

Sarah  A.  Pennock,  ChairfUfin 

Florence  Baker 

Mary  W.  Spencer 

Lizzie  T.  Pennock 

Amy  P.  Buffington 

Hannah  M.  Sharpless 

John  P.  Sharpless 

Adeline  V.  Hood 

Lizzie  Swayne 

Nettie  Groff 

Emma  B.  Passmore 

Mary  S.  Bartram 

Iva  Sharpless 

Roland  Sharpless 

Annie  Moore 
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Mary  Wood   Pusey 
Reh'd  Walton 
Elsie  Cloud  . 
Philip  C.  Pusey 
James  G.  Logan 
Albert  L.  Thompson 
Orville  Kay 
I  f arold  D.  Chambers 
Jessie  Pyle 
Sarah  Moore 
Mary  R.  Hicks 
Blanche  Pennock 
Cora  Hall 


Clarence  Swayne 
Klvvood  Steele 
Mary  J.  pjrosius 
Anna    li.   i'eitler 
Kdith  J).  Sharpless 
Arthur  P.  Yeatman 
Norman  Spencer 

!<'  I N  A  N  C  !■:    Co  M  M  J  '11  K  E 

Robert  L.   F^yle,  Cliair)iian 
Edward  B.  Walton 
G.  Walter  Sharpless 
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A  Partial  List  of  Those  Present 


Allcom,  Bertha,  Wilmington,  Dd. 
Allen,  Jesse  D.,  Avondalc,  Pa. 
Allen,   Rebecca  E.  J.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Allen,    Belle    R.,   Cochranville,    Pa. 
Allen,  Goo.  T.,   Cochranville,  Pa. 
Anihler,  Ellen,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Ash,  C.  W.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Ash,  Annie  P.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Ashhridge,  Edwf.  B.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Atwcll,  D.  Edw.,  Kcnnelt  S'quare,  Pa. 

Baily,  Orpha  H.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Baily,  Raymond,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Baily,    Samuel,    Merchantville,    Pa. 
Baily,  Lydia  M.,  Northbrook,  Pa. 
Baily,  Sarah  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Baily,   Isaac  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Baily,  Mary  L.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Baily,   Mary  B.,  West   Chester,    Pa. 
Bailey,  Geo.,  Jr.,  West   Chester,   Pa. 
Bailey,  Mary  H.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Bailej',  Averala  C,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Bailey,  Bertha  M.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Bailey,  Mary  E.,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
Baker,  Annie  M.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Baker,  Sara  E.,  Chatham,   Pa. 
Baker,   Harry.   E.,   Chatham,   Pa. 
Baker.   Mrs.   M.  K.,  Cliatluim,   Pa. 
Baker,  Lewis,  Christiana,   Pa. 
Baker,   Kate  G.,   Christiana,    Pa. 
Baker,  Elizabeth  N.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Baker,  Eva  M.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Baker,  T.  C,  Cochranville,   Pa. 
Baker,  Anna  S.,  Gap,  Pa. 
Baker,  Allison,  Gap,  Pa. 
Baker,  Bertha  M.,  Gap,  Pa. 
Baker,  J.  Eugene,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Baker,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Lansdowne,   Pa. 
Baker,  Ida  J.,  Media,  Pa. 
Baker,   Annie   S.,   Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Baker,  Margaret,  West  Grove.   Pa. 
Baker,  Mary,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Baker,  Sue,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Baker,  Nellie,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Baker,  J.  Thos.,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
Baker,  Morencc,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Balderston,    M.  A.,   Colora,    Md. 
Balderston,  Sarah  A.,  Colora,  Md. 
Balderston,   Anne,   Colora,   Md. 
Balderston,  Bertha,  Colora,  Md. 
Balderston,  Anna  E.  E.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Balderston,    John    L.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 
Baldwin,   Harry   D.,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Baldwin,   Hafiley,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Baldwin,   Mrs.   H.  D.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Baldwin,  Barkley  C,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Baldwin,    pLmmarene    E.,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Baldwin,  Sarah  W.,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
Baldwin,   lunily  K.,   Doe  Run,   Pa. 
Baldwin,  Mary   V.,   George    School,    Pa. 
Ball,  Mrs.  lulith  S.,  Embrcevillc,  Pa. 
Bancroft,  Kate  S.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Barnard,  Ida  E.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Barnard,  Jere,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Barnard,  Jas.  T.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Barnard,  Mary  T.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Barnard,  Elizabeth,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Barnard,  Jane  T.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Barnard,  J.   Earle,  Kennett   Square,  Pa. 
Barnard,    Marian,    Kennett    Square,    Pa. 
Barnard,  .•\nnie  H.,  Northbrook,   Pa. 
Barnard,  Milton,  Northbronk,   Pa. 
Barnard,    C.    Percival,    Northbrook,    Pa. 
Barnard,  J.  Wickersham,  Northbrook,  Pa. 
Batchellor,   Daniel,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Barnard,  Clara  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Barnard,  C.  Norman,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Barnard,   Ella   K.,   West  Grove,    Pa. 
Barnes,  Mrs.  F.  P.,  West   Phila.,   Pa. 
Barrett,   Geo.  A.,  Media,   Pa. 
Bartram,  T.  Chalkley,  Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Bartram,  Ida,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Bartram,  Frank  M.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
E-ntram,   Mary   S".,   Kennet    Sq.,    Pa. 
Beitler,   Luman,  West   Grove,   Pa. 
Beitler,  Anna  R..  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Bell,  Melissa  R.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 
Bernard,  J.  Max,  Chester,  Pa. 
Bernard,  Howard  D.,  Chester,  Pa. 
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Bernard,  F.,  D.  D.  S'.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Bickiiig,  Mrs.  John,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Biddle,  Geo.  D.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Biddle,  Anna  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bingham,  Gertrude-,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Bingham,  T.  Passmore,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Blackburn,    Cornelia    L.,     Peachhottom, 
Pa. 

Bone,   Mrs.   Robt.,  Thorndale,   Pa. 

Booth,  F:ilen  M.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Booth,   Sarah   W.   C,   Kennett   Sq.,    Pa. 

Boy<l,   Horace   S.,  Lenover,    Pa. 

Bradshaw,   R.  V.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Branson,  Nathan  V.,  Selma,  O. 

Brinton,   Mabel  H.,  Center  Square,   Pa. 

Brinton,  Anna  E.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 

Brinton,  Helen  M.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 

Brinton,  Chas.,  Glenrose,  Pa. 

Brinton,  Gulielma,  Glenrose,   Pa. 
Brinton,  Elizabeth  L.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Brinton,   Caleb,   Pocopson,   Pa. 
Brinton,  Jane,   Pocopson,  Pa. 
Brinton,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    F.    D.,    West 

Chester,    Pa. 
Broomell,  E.  G.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Broomell,  Mary  C,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Broomell,  Alice,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Broomell,  Eva.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Broomell,   Helen,  Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
Broomell,  J.  Howard,   Kennett   S'q.,   Pa. 
Broomell,  Jeannotte  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Broomell,  Samuel  H.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Broomell,   Mary  E.,   West   Grove,    Pa. 
Broomhall,  Jas.  N.,  London  Grove,   Pa. 
Brosius,  Alice  H.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Arthur,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Augustus,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Mary,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Brosius',  Emma  R.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Anna  M.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Chas  C,  Chatliam,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Sara,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Mahlon  G.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Joshua  P.,   Cochranvill.,   Pa. 
Brosius',   Elsie   M.,   Collamer,   Pa. 
Brosius,   Mrs.   Tila   M.,   Homeville,    Pa. 
Brosius,  Marion  M.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Brosius,  S.  G.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Brosius,  Elizabeth  A.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
rJrosius,  Lewis  W.,  Wilmington,   Del. 
Brown,  Mrs.  \l.  C,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Brown,  Frederick  S.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
fJrown,  Lillian,  Kcimett  Square,  Pa. 
Brown,  Mary  P.,  Kennett  Square,   Pa. 
Brown,  Virginia  T.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Brown,   Edna,  New  Garden,   Pa. 
Brown,  Miss  L.  H.,  Nottingham,   Pa. 
Brumbaugh,  Mabel  A.,  fiermantown.  Pa. 
Buck,  Dorothy  L.,  West  Pliilla.,  Pa. 
Buck,    Mrs.    H.    P.,   West    Phila.,    Pa. 
Buckingham,  Richard  G.,  Newark,  Del. 
Buffington,  Edwin  P.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Buf'fington,  Pusey  W.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Buffington,  Sara  P.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Buffington,  Amy  J.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Buffington,   Elizabeth,  Doe  Run,   Pa. 
Buffiington,  FIdwin  R.,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 
Buffington,  Hannah  P.,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 
Bullock,  C.  Evans,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Bullock,   Hannah  W.,   Unionville,    Pa. 
Bunting,  Hannah  T.,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 
Bunting,  Helen  C,  Swarihmore,   Pa. 
Bushong,  Alice  K.,  Kelton,  Pa. 
Bushong,  Henry,  Kelton,  Pa. 
Bushong,  Mrs.   C.   H.,  Kirkwood,   Pa. 
Bushong,  Edith  L.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Burton,   Mrs.   Chas.,  West   Chester,    Pa. 
Bye,  T.  W.,  West   Grove,   Pa. 

Cadbury,  Emma,  Jr.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  Jas.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Caley,  Anna  P.,   Concordville,   Pa. 
Carey,  Freddie,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Carey,  Mrs.  F.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Carey,  Annie  T.,   Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
Carey,  Alice  C,  Kennett  Square,   Pa. 
Carey,    Charlotte   F.,    Kennett   Sq.,    Pa. 
Carey,  ^Largaret,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Carpeniir,   H.   ^L,  Avondale,   Pa. 
CarttT.   Bell   N.,    Christiana,   Pa. 
Carter,  Samuel,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Carter,   .Arabella,   Philadelphia,,   Pa. 
Cluilfant,  Mary  W.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Chalfant,  Sara  W.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


no 


Chalfant,  Chas.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Clialfaiit,   Helen   B.,   Leonard,    Pa. 
Clialfant,   Hanna  W.,    Unionville,    Pa. 
Chambers,   C.   Bernard,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Cliambers,   Caleb   E.,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Chambers,    Carrie  W.,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Chambers,  Chas.  E.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Chambers,   Chas.   W.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Chambers,  Edwin,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cliambers,  Mary   P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Chambers,  Samuel  L.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Chambers,  Sue  W.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Chambers,  Sue  E.  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Chambers,  David  P.,  Chatham,   Pa. 
Chambers,  Evan  T.,  Chatham,   Pa. 
Chambers,  Lydia  A.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Chambers,  Morris  E.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Chambers,  Mary  A.  C,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Cliambers,  Deborah  P.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Chambers,  Jas.  C,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Chambers,  John  T.,  Kennett  Square,  Pzi, 
Chambers,  Jos.  C,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Chambers,  M.  Grace,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Chambers,   Sophie  B.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Chambers,  S.  E.,  Kennett   S'quare,   Pa. 
Chambers,  C.  P.,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Chambers,    Bessie    P.,    Toughkenamon, 

Pa. 
Chambers,  Thos.   S.,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Chandler,  George  A.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
("handier,   Philcmma,  Claymont,  Del. 
Chandler,  Bertha  M.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Chandler,   Eleanor  E.,   Coatesville,    Pa. 
Chandler,  Lorena  P.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Chandler,  Hannah,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Jos.  S.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Chandler,  I.  Eugene,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Chandler,  L  Frank,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Chandler,  S.  Anna,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Chandler,  Esther,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Chandler,  Chester  P.,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Chandler,   Margaret  E.,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Chandler,  Norman  B.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Chandler,   Phebe   P.,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Chandler,  Wm.  L.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Chandler,  Willard,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Qieyney,  Geo.  S.,  Cheyney,  Pa. 


Cheyney,  Mary  P.,  Cheyney,  Pa. 
Cheyney,  Anna  E.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Cheyney,  Florence  A.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Clark,   Martha  E.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Clark,  Edw.  R.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
Clark,  C.  Carroll,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Clark,  Harry  R.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Clark,  Lydia  E.,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Clark,  Mary  J.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Clark,  Eva  P.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Clark,  Phebe  C,  West  Grove.   Pa. 
Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.,  West  Grove,  Pa' 
Clayton,  Franklin  P.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Clement,  Hannah   L,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Cloud,  F.Uie,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Francina  W.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Jesse,  Kennet  S'quare,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Jas.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Mary  B.,  Kennett  Square.  Pa. 
Cloud,  Roselda  K.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Rebecca  A.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Cloud,   Sara  B.,   Kennett  Square,    Pa. 
Cloud  Willard,   Kennett  Square,   Pa. 
Cloud,  Elsie  K.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Emma  W.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Cloud,  May  B.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Wm.  P.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Elizabeth  M.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Cloud,  P.  Allen,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Tillie  B.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Cloud,  Thos.   A.,   Yorklyn.   Del. 
Coates,  Adaline  B.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Coates,    Pusey,    Cochranville,    Pa. 
Coates,  Truman,  M.  D.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Coates,  Deborah  P.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Coates,  Ellen  M.,  West  Phila.,  Pa. 
Coates,  J.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cock,  Geo.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Coles,  Mary  W.,   Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Coles,  Wm.  C,  Jr.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Coles,  Wm.  C,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Collins,  Marion  E.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Collins,  S.  M.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Commons,  Lydia   S.,   Chatham,   Pa. 
ConarJ,    Susanna   E.,    Kennett    S'q.,    Pa. 
Ccnard,  Marie  W.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Conard,   Anna   E.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Conard,  Thos.  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Conard,  Annie  A.,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
Conard,  Elizabeth  H.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Conard,  Everard,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Conard,  E.  and  M.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Conard,  Milton  E.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Conard,  Sarah  A.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Connell,  Mrs.  Horatio,  Pliiladclphia,  Pa. 
Conner,  J.  Bayard,   Emljreeviile,   Pa. 
Conrow,  I"2Iizaljetli   B.,   Concordvilic,   Pa. 
Conrow,   Nathan    H.,   Riverton,   N.   J. 
Conrow,  Sarah  H.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
Cook,   Harvey   M.,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Cook,  Jane  D.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Cook,  Stephen,  Chathatn,  Pa. 
Cook,   Marion,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
Cooper,  Anna  W.  B.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Cooper,  C.  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cooper,  Sarah  M.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cooper,  Truman,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cooper,  Anna  B.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cooper,   M.   P.,   Christiana,   Pa. 
Cooper,    Hiram   K.,    Lincoln    Univ.,    Pa. 
Cooper,  Lydia  M.,  Lincoln   Univ.,    Pa. 
Cooper,  Wilfred   P.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
Cooper,   Israel,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
Cooper,  David  E.,  Jr.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Cooper,  Lydia  E.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Cooper,   Rebecca  E.,   Marlton,   N.   J. 
Cooper,  Samuel  R.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Cooi)er,  I'^Ilwood,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Cooper,    Franklin    M.,    Toughkenamon, 

Pa. 
Cooper,  Horace,  Toughkenamon,   Pa. 
Cooper,  Maude  M.,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Cooper,  Willis   A.,  Toughkenamon,   Pa. 
Cooper,  Elizabeth    Y.,   West    Phila.,    Pa. 
Cooper,  Emily  B.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Cooper,  J.  Morris,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Cooper,  Lydia,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Cooper,   Mary   B.,  West  Grove,    Pa. 
Cooper,  Pennock,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Cope,  Caleb  B.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cope,   Barclay,  Lincoln  Ur.iv.,   Pa. 
Cope,  Caleb  D.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
Cope,  Anna  G.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Cope,   Emma  B.,  Lincoli:  Univ.,   Pa. 


Cope,  Esther,  Lincoln  Univ.,   Pa. 
Cope,  Mildred,  Lincoln  Un.v.i  Pa. 
Cope,    Wilmcr,   Lincoln   Univ.,   Pa. 
Cope,  Buclah  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cope,  Anna  G.,  West  Chester,  Pa 
Cope,  Elizabeth   P.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Cope,    Gilbert,    West    Chester,    Pa. 
Copeland,  Theron  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa.. 
Corson,  Helen  H.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Corson,  Henry  H.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cotton,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cox,  Ida  F.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Cox,  George,  Keimett  Square,  Pa. 
Cox,  Isabelle,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Cox,  Louisa  E.  H.,  Kennett  .Square.  Pa. 
Cox,   Catherine  E.,  Toughkenamon,   Pa. 
Crossan,  Dr.  J.  N.,  Centreville,  Del. 
Crossan,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Centreville,  Del 
Coates,  Mary  P.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Cranston,  Mary  W.,  Kennett  S'quare,  Pz. 
Cullen,   Edna  F.,   Landenberg,   Pa. 

Dallas,  Mrs.  Anna  B.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Dallas,  Rebekah  T.,   Kennett  Sq.,   Pa. 
Darlington,  Kate  C.  G.,  Concordville.Pa. 
Darlington,  Laura,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 
Darlington,  Edith    P.,   Pocopson,   Pa. 
Darlington,    Emlen,    Pocopson,    Pa. 
Darlington,  Frances  R.,   Pocopson,  Pa. 
Darlington,  Horace   F.,    Pocopson,    Fa. 
Dailingtuu,   Hannah    M.,   Pocopson,   Pa. 
Darlington,  Lucy,  Pocopson,  Pa. 
Darlington,  Mary   P.,   Pocopson,   Pa. 
Darlington,   Wm.,    Pocopson,   Pa. 
Darlington,   Elizabeth  T.,   Rosedale,   Pa. 
Darlington,  Sara  B.,  Rosedale,  Pa. 
Darlington,  Mary  E.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Darlington,  Miss  Emma,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Darlington,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  West  Ches- 
ter,  Pa. 

Darlington,  Sarah  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Dance,  Mary  A.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
Darnell,  John  E.,  Moorestown,  N.  J 
Davis,   Maria   K.,   Baltimore,   Md. 
Davis,  M.  J.,  Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
Davis,   William,   Kennett    Square,   Pa. 
Davis,  Miss  E.  H.,  West  Chester,  p-v. 


Davis,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Dean,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  Coalesvillc,  Pa. 
Dciinen,  Sarah  S'.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dcrickson,  K.  H.,  MarshalUon,  Del. 
Dickinson,    Geo.    E.,    Colorado    Springs, 

Colo. 
Dixon,  Amanda  G.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Dixon,  Esther  M.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Dixon.   Warren  J.,   Oiatham,   Pa. 
Dilworth,  Debora  L.,  Montchanin,   Del. 
Dilworth,   Horace  L.,  Montchanin,  Del. 
Dilworth,   Sarah    P.,   Montchanin,   Del. 
Dobbins,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dobbins,   Sarah   H.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Dowd,  Mary  A.,  Aldan,  Pa. 
Downing,  Jos.   M.,  Elsmere,  Del. 
Downing,  Samuel  R.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Dripps,  Martha,  Coatesville,   Pa. 
Duncan,    Anna    E.,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Durnall,  Henry  C,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Durnall,   Margaretta  M.,  West  Chester, 

Pa. 
Durnall,  S.  Adelaide,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Dutton,  E.  L.  P.,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
Dutton,  Edna  L.,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
Dutton,  Lydia  P.,  Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. 
Dutton,  Mary  T.,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
Dutton,  Randal   P.,  Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. 

Eastburn,  Mary  E.,  Hockessin,,  Del. 
Eastburn,   Sara  H.,   Hockessin,   Del. 
E.istlMun,  ICliza  J.  C,  Kennett  S'q.,   Pa. 
Eastliurn,  Marion  E.  E.;  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Eastburn,   Oliver  W.,   Kennett   Sq.,    Pa. 
Eastburn,   Mary   B.,   Newark,   Del. 
Engle,   Elizabeth   H.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Entrikin,  Anna  C,  Kennett  Sqaure,  Pa. 
Erwin,  Gertrude  C,  Wyncote,   Pa. 
Evans,  Annie  T.,  Media,  Pa. 
Evans,  Ella  R.,  Media,   Pa. 
Evans,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Kelton,  Pa. 
Evans,  Matilda  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Evans,  H.  Ida  K.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Evans,  Abigail  L.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Evens,  Helen  L.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Evens,  Elizabeth  L.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Evens,   Howard,   Marlton,   N.  J. 
Eves,   Phoebe  M.,   MiUville,   Pa. 
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Ewart,  Hanna  P.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Ewing,  Margaret  E.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Ewing,  Mary  H.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Eairlamb,  Martha  A.,  Kennett  Sq.,   Pa. 
Fairlamb,  Adaline  W.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Eairlamb,  L.  Clara,  West   Phila ,    Pa. 
Farrar,   Laura   B.,   Kennett  Square,   Pa. 
Earquhar,  Malcolm,  Keimelt  Square,  Pa. 
Fassitt,  Alfred,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Fawkes,  T.  E.,  Atglen,  Pa. 
Fell,  Abner  G.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Fell,   Marianna,   Chatham,   Pa. 
Fell,  Mary  M.  G.,  Cliatham,  Pa. 
Fell,  Alice  E.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Fell,  Eliza  T.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Fell,  Mary  D.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Ferguson,  Ada,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Ferguson,  Theo.  B.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Fisher,    Elizabeth    S.,    Cochranville,    Pa. 
Flitcraft,  Sarah  B.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Flowers,   Hannah   R.,   Wayne,   Pa. 
Flowers,  Jos.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Forbes,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Forsylhe,  Anna,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
Forsythe,  Samuel,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
Forsythe,   Anna  H.,   Newtown   Sq.,    Pa. 
Forsythe,  Edward,  Washington,   D.   C. 
Forsythe,  H.  G.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Forsythe,  Bertha  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Forsythe,  Mary  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Forsythe,  Davis   H.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Forsythe,  Mary  D.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Forsythe,  Wm.  T.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Foster,  Myra  W.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Foulke,   Edward,   Ambler,    Pa. 
Foulke,  Jos.  T.,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Foulke,  Laura  L.,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Foulke,  Thos.  A.,  Ambler,  Pa. 
Fox,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Frame,    E.  Lewis,   Chatham,   Pa. 
Frame,  Julia  F.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Frame,  Sylvania  C,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Eraser,  Susan  L.,  West  Chtser,  Pa. 
Fruid,  Anna  G.,  Darby,  Pa. 
Fi'.lton,  Eleanor   S.,   Leonard,   Pa. 
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Fulton,  Mary,  New  London,  Pa. 
Fulton,  J.  W.,  Doc  Run,  Pa. 


Guthrie,  Lizzie  P.,  Avonflale,  Pa. 
Guthrie,  Wni.  T.,  Avonrlalc,  Pa. 


Garrett,  Chas.  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Garrett,  Isaac  L.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Garrett,  J.  Harvey,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Garrett,  L.  B.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Garrett,  Marian  B.  P.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Garrett,  N.  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Garrett,  Alice  J.,  West   Grove,   Pa. 
Gawthrop,  Emmor  D.,  Landenberg,  Pa. 
Gawthrop,  Annie,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Gawthrop,  Edith  N.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Gawthrop,  Emma  R.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Gebhardt,    Evelina  E.,    Clinton,    N.   J. 
Gil)bs,  Martha  E.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 
Gifford,  Luella  K.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Gilbert,  Lydia  J.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Gilfillan,  Edna  D.,  Newark,  Del. 
Gilfillan,   Joel    S.,    Newark,    Del. 
Gillingham,  Geo.  L.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Glisson,  Amy  L,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Good,  Mary  P.,  Darby,  Pa. 
Goodman,  Ella  A.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Goodwin,  Frank  H.,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Goodwin,  Susan  S.  T.,  Toughkenamon, 

Pa. 
Goodwin,   M.    Frances,    Toughkenamon, 

Pa. 
Gourley,  Alice  K.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Grace,   H.  lunilie,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Graves,    Dr.    and    Mrs.    E.    A.,    Coatej- 

ville.   Pa. 
Gray,  Mary  E.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Gray,  R.  Warren,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Graham,  Jessie  S'.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Green,   R.  J.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Green,   Mrs.   R.  J.,   Boston,   Mass. 
Green,  Mrs.  L  V.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Greenfield,   E.   E.,   Cochranville,    Pa. 
Grevell,  Bertha,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Griest,   Mary  E.,   Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
Griest,  H.  Howard,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Groff,  Anna  S.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Groff,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    T.    S,    London 

Grove,    Pa. 
Guthrie,   Anna   B.,   Avondale,    Pa. 


Hadley,  Elmire  L.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Hagerty,    Caroline    M.,    London    Grove, 
Pa. 

Hagerty,   Elizabeth  W.,   London  Grove, 

Pa. 
Haines,  L  N.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Haines,  M.    l^iizabe-th,   West   firove,   Pa. 
Haines,  Zebedec,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Hall,  Mary  S.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Hall,  Cora  F.  G.,  Chatham,   Pa. 
Hall,  Eugene  D.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Hall,  Harry  C,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hall.  Lydia  A.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Hall,  Sarah  E.,  West  Chester.   Pa. 
Halioweii,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli.    Phila.,  Pa. 
Hallowell,  Anna  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hamblcton,  Sarah  J.,  Atglen,  Pa. 
Hamilton.  Anna  M.  S..  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Hamilton,  Harry  H.,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Hannum,  Catharine  A.,  Kennett  Sq..  Pa. 
Hannum,  Caroline  D.,  Rosedale.   Pa. 
Hare,  Jonathan  C,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Hare.   Lydia   Y.,  West   Chester.   Pa. 
Harper,    Edith    R.,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Harper,   Eliza  J.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Harper,  Mary  L.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Harper,    Evangeline    C,    Seattle,   Wash. 
Harper,   Wm.    P.,   Seattle,   Wash. 
Harris,  Ida  I.,  Cochranville,   Pa. 
Harris,  John  B.,  Cochranville.   Pa. 
Harvey.    Alban,    Brandywine    Summit, 

Pa. 

Harvey,      Elizabeth      A.,      Brandywine 
Summit,    Pa. 

Harvey,     Evans,     Brandywine     Summit 
Pa. 

Harvey,  Gertrude  F.,  Brandywine  Sum- 
mit,   Pa. 

Harvey,  Mary  P.,  Brandywine  Summit, 

Pa. 
Harvey.   Mrs.   Edna   K.,  Corinne,    Pa. 
Harvey,  J.   Louis.    Kennett   Square,    Pa. 
Harvey,  Lydia  G.,  Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
Harvey,  Harriet  G.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
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Harvey,  Margaret  J.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Harvey,  l-Vank,    Unionvillc,    Pa. 

Harvey,  Jesse  B.,  Unionville,  Pa. 

Harvey,   Pusey,  Unionville,   Pa. 

Harvey,  Chas.  W.,  Shanghai,  Qiina. 

Hayes,   Henry  T.,   Chatham,   Pa. 

Hayes,  J.   B.,  Moorestown,   N.  J. 

Hayes,  ICmma  G.,   Swarthmore,   Pa. 

Hayes,  John  R.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  Unionville,   Pa. 

Hayes,  Caroline,  Unionville,  Pa. 

Hayes,  Anna  J.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 

Hayes,  J.   Carroll,  West   Chester,   Pa. 

Hayes,  l.uella  P.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Healtl,  Laura  S'.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Heahl,  Dr.    Pusey,    Wilmington,    Del. 

Hilles,  Phebe,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Herr,  Norman  D.,  Collins,  Pa. 

Heyhurn,  Darlington,  Brandywine  Sum- 
mit, Pa. 

Hicks,  Mary  R.,  Avondale,   Pa. 

Hewes,    Lillian,    Chester,    Pa. 

Hicks,  Francis,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Hicks,  John    H.,    Avondale,    Pa. 

Hicks,  Margaret   A.,  Avondale,   Pa. 

Hicks,  Philip  M.,  Avondale,   Pa. 

Hicks,  R.  L.  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Hicks,  Amy  W.,   Kennett   Square,   Pa. 

Hicks,  Anna  S.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Hicks,  Harry  K.,  Kennett  Square,   Pa. 

Hicks,  Mary  M.,  Kennett  S(|uare,  Pa. 

Hicks,  E.  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Hicks,  Elizabeth  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Hicks,  Harry  J,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Hill,  Helen  E.,  Markham,  Pa. 

Hill,  Mary  Y.,  Markham,  Pa. 

Hinman,  E.  E.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Hoffman,  Geo.  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Hogg,  Annie  M.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Holton,  Flora   C,   Kennett    Square,    Pa. 

Holton,  Warren  W.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Hollingsworth,  Anna  L.,  Landenberg, 
Pa. 

Hollingsworth,  Laura,  Landenberg,   Pa. 

Hollingsworth,  M.  M.,  Landenberg,  Pa. 

Hollingsworth,  Enos.  J.,  Marshallton, 
Del. 


Hollingsworth,    Chas.    M.,    Marshallton. 

Del. 
Hood,  Ella,  Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 
HoofI,  Adaliiie    V.,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Hood,  Brinton   L.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Ho(kI,  Emma  H.  A.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Hood,  Florence  V.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Hood,  Lamartine,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Hood,  Lamartine,  Jr.,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Hood,  Mary   R.,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Hood,  Ralph  C,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Hood,  Anna   M.,   West   Chester,   Pa. 
Hood,  Harold   D.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Hood,  Wilmer  W.,  West   Chester,   Pa. 
Hood,  Mrs.  Wilmer  W.,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Anabelle  S.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Ruth,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  W.  Penn,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Emma  H.  S.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Margaret  E.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Geo.  B.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Rebecca  E.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Morris,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Benj.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Julia  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Rachel  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Elizabeth,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Ellen,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Florence  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Henry  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Tloopes,  Mrs.  Levi,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Levi,  M.  D.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hoopes,   Sarah   D.,  West   Chester.    Pa 
Hoopes,  Edward,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Hoopes,  Mrs.  Edw.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Hopkins,  Mary  E.,  Marshallton,   Del. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  R.  M.  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hopkins,  Rachel  ^L,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Hotton,  Mary  E.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Huty,  A.  B.  L.,  Lenape,  Pa. 
Huey,  L.  Virginia  G.,  Lenape,  Pa. 
Hughes,  Mary  1,1.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Hughes,  Alice,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Hughes,  Geo.  G.,   Phoenixville,   Pa. 
Hughes,  Lydia  C,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
Hughes,  Mark,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Hughes,   Phiscilla  H.,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
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Iluglies,   Chas.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Humpton,  Jos.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Humpton,   Mrs.  Jos.,   Coatesville,   Pa. 
Humpton,  Jessie  M.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Humpton,  J.  Howard,  (lum  Tree,  Pa. 
Hurford,    Hannah    M.,    Toughkenamon, 

Pa. 
Hurford,  Philcna  C,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Huston,  J.   Stewart,   Coatesville,   Pa. 
Huston,   Chas.  L.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 
Huston,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.,   Coatesville,  Pa. 

Ingram,  Hilborn  D.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Irwin,    Mrs.    Agens    M.,    Chadds    Ford 

Junction,  Pa. 
Irwin,     Mrs.     Wm.     P.,     Chadds     Ford 

Junction,   Pa. 

Jack,  Georgia,  London  Grove,   Pa. 
Jackson,  David  W.,  Bartville,  Pa. 
Jackson,   Elizabeth  W.,   Bartville,    Pa. 
Jackson,    Philena   C.   W.,    Bartville,    Pa. 
Jackson,   Jas.   J.,    Christiana,    Pa. 
Jackson,  Josephine,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Albert  T.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Annabelle  S.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  S.  H.  R.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Jennie  E.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Anna  M.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Jackson,  Florence  L.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Jacobs,  Philena  S.,  Moylan,  Pa. 
Jacobs,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Moylan,  Pa. 
James,  Sara  B.,  Kelton,   Pa. 
James,  Annie  B.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
James,  E.  S.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
James,  Mary  C,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
James,  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 
Janney,  O.  Edw.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Janney,  Thos.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Jefferis,  Elizabeth  P.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Jefferis,  J.  Walter,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Jefferis,  Annie  T.,  Landenberg,  Pa. 
Jefferis,  Ethel  P.,  Landenberg,  Pa. 
Jefferis,   Edw.,   Landenberg,    Pa. 
Jefferis,  Jennie   H.,  Landenberg,   Pa. 
Jenkins,  Esther  L.,  Gwynedd,  Pi. 
Jenkins,  Horace  C,  Gwynedd,   Pa. 
Jenkins,  Walter  H.,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


Johnson,  Chas.  A.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Johnson,  A.  Sidney,  Chatham,  Pa. 
John.  Mary  E.,  Marrysville,  Pa. 
Johnson,  Tacie  M.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Jcjhnson,  Geo.  B.,  West  Cliester,  Pa. 
Johnson,    Mrs.   Geo.    B.,    West    Oiester, 

Pa. 
Jones,  Chas.  G.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Jones,  Linda  P.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Jones,  Maluan  H.  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Jones,  Wm.  P.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 
Joties,  Millie,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Jones,  Emlen  H.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Jones,  I'^lorence  M.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Jones,  Alice,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Jones,  h:sther  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Jones,  Jessie  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Jones,  Minerva  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Jones,  Catharine  B.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Kay,  Edward  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Kay,  Emma  Y.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Kay,  Orville  T.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Kay,  L.  Abbie,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Kebler,  Mame  M.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
Keenan,  Mabel  L.,  Barneston,  Pa. 
Kendcrdine,   Elizabeth,   Newtown,   Pa. 
Kenderdine,  Robert,  Newtown,  Pa. 
Kendig,  Walter,  Embreeville,  Pa. 
Kendig,  Mabel  W.,  Glen  Rose,  Pa. 
Kendig,  John  R.,  Glen  Rose,  Pa. 
Kent,  MaliKm   B.,  Christiana,   Pa. 
Kent,    Patience  W.,   Swarthmore,   Pa. 
Kent,  Mary  E.,  Washington,   D.  C. 
Kent,   Chas.   I.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Kent,   Meta  G..   Wilmington,   Del. 
Kenworthy,   Lucy   G.,  Atglen,    Pa. 
Kerns,  Lilian    T.,    Kennett    Square,    Pa. 
King,  Rufus  P.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
King,   Fannie  L.,   Peachbottom,   Pa. 
Kinney,  Anna  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kinney,  .^nnie  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kirk,   Martha,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Kirlc,  Levi   B.,   Conowingo,   Md. 
Kirk,  Bertha  E.,  Llanerch,  Pa. 
Kirk,   Garrett,  Llanerch,    Pa. 
Kirk,   Mary  J.,  Lincoln  Univ.,   Pa. 
Kirk.   Mrs.  Wm.  B.,  Afanoa,   Pa. 


Kirk,  Fannie  L.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Kirk,   }{(j\vard  T.,   Pcacliljottom,   Pa. 
Kirk,  Mary  K.,  Pleasant  Grove,  Pa. 
Kirk,  Helen  ]I.,   Plea.sant  Grove,  Pa. 
Kite,    Susanna    S'.,    Gormantown,    Piiila- 

delpliia.   Pa. 
Knauer,  II.   Paul,  St.  Peters,  Pa. 


Ladley,  Leone,  Kennett   Square,    Pa. 
Lainborn,  Bertha  S.,  West  Qiester,  Pa. 
Lanil)orn,  Emma  T.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Lamborn,  Florence  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Lamborn,   Ida  E.,  West   Chester,   Pa. 
Lamborn,  L.  L.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
LamlKjrn,  Wm.  T.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Lamliorn,   Emily,   West   Grove,    Pa. 
Larkin,   Penrose,  Lyndell,  Pa. 
Lawrence,  Annie   M.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Lawton,  Laura  E.,  Tanguy,  Pa. 
Lear,  Barclay,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Leeds,  Alfred  W.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Leeds,  Elizabeth  A.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Leeds,   I.   Powell,   Moorestown,   N.  J. 
Leeds,  Lydia  E.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Leeds,  Arthur  N.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Leeds,  Austin  C,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Leeds,  Lydia  P.  B.,  West  Phila.,  Pa. 
Leeds,   Barclay  R.,   Gtn.,   Phila.,   Pa. 
Leeds,  Margaretta  R.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Leeds,   Sarah    B.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Leeds,   Deborah   C,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Leggett,  Benj.  F.,  Ward,  Pa. 
Leonard,  F"rank  T.,  LInionville,  Pa. 
Leonard,  Wm.  W.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Lewis',  Sarah  S.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Lewis,  STiarpless  W.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Dillwyn,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Eleanor  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Lenape,  Pa. 
Linvill,  Lydia  R.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Lippincott,   Bertha  B.,  Chatham,   Pa. 
Lippincott,  Alice  M.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Lippincott,  Ethel  M.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Lippincott,   Geo.  P.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Lippincott,  J.  Ruth,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Lippincott,  Mark,  Marlton,   N.   T. 


I-ippincott,   Mark,  Jr.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 
Logan,  Miss  .Sara,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Logan,   I'-liie  \V.,  London  Grove,   Pa. 
Ltjgan,  Leibc-rt   L.,   London   Grove,   Pa. 
Logan,  Jas.  G.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Love,  Laura  T.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Love,  Mabelle  M.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Love,  M.  Hanna,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Lukens,  Geo.  W.,   Kelton,   Pa. 
Lukens,    Charlotte,    Lincoln    Univ.,    Pa. 
Lukens,  ICuphennia  R.,  Oxford,   Pa. 
Lukens,  Jesse  C,  Oxford,   Pa. 
Lundy,   Elizabeth,   Newtown,   Pa. 
Lundy,  Bessie  M.,  Newtown,  Pa. 
Lundy,  J.  Wilmer,   Newtown,   Pa. 

Mackey,  Lottie  L.,  New  London,  Pa. 
Mackey,  Fred  L.,  New  London,  Pa. 
MacDonald,     Elizabeth,    West     Giester, 
Pa. 

McDonald,  Mary  C,  Faulkland,  Del. 
McDonald,  Phebe   C,   Faulkland,  Del. 
Mahan,  Abel,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Mahan,  Susanna  G.,   Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Main,  Rev.  Henry  G.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Main,  Mrs.  H.  G.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
A'lajor,  Estelle  S.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Major,  Chas.,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Maltson,  Ida  C,  Chester  Heights,  Pa. 
M.iris,  Deborah  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Maris,  Rebecca  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Marshall,  Marion  S.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Marshall,  Marietta  C,  Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Marshall,  A.  L.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Marshall,  P.  J.,  Northbrook,  Pa. 
Marshall,  R.  Marj',  Northbrook,  Pa. 
Marshall,  Henry,  Rosedale,  Pa. 
J.Iarslui]l,  Jane  H.,  Rosedale,  Pa. 
Marshall,  Mary  H.,  Rosedale,  Pa. 
Marsliall,  Samuel,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Marihall.  Elizabeth   C,  Yorklyn,  Del. 
Marshall.  T.  Clarence,  Yorklyn,  Del. 
Martin,  Bessie  C,  Chester,  Pa. 
Martin,  Annie  H.,  Kennett  Square,   Pa. 
Martin,  Caleb  P.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Afnrtin,  Carolean  C,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Martin.  Ethol   W.,   Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
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Martin,  Florence,  Kcnnctt   Square,   Pa. 
Martin,  Ida  H.,  Kcnnctt  Square,  Pu. 
Martin,  I'".  L.,  Kcnnctt  S(|uare,  Pa. 
Martin,  Hannah  J.,   Wilmington,   Del, 
Martin,  John  H.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Martin,  Mary  B.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Martindale,  Mary  E.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Martindale,  Samuel    L.,    West    Chester, 

Pa. 
Marvel,  F.  B.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Maule,  Emily,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Maule,  Jane,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Maule,  S.  Emma,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Maule,  Edwin  B.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Maule,  Elizaheth  H.,   Cochranville,  Pa. 
Maule,  Emma  B.,  Cochranville.  Pa. 
Maule,  W.  H.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Maule,  Edith  M.,  Kennctt  Square,  Pa. 
Maule,  Margaret  H.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Maule,  W.  D.,  Kennett  S(|uare,  Pa. 
Maule,  Chas.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Maule,  Clara  B.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Maule,  Edith  B.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Mackereth,  Mary,  Mendcnhall,  Pa. 
Maule,  Geo.  C,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Maule,  Mary  A.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Maule,  Willard  N.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Maule,  Ada  E.,  Lenover,  Pa. 
Maule,  H.  C,  Lenover,  Pa. 
Maule,  Katherine  I...  T-euover,  Pa. 
Maule,  l.ydia,  Lenover,   Pa. 
Maule,  Pliebe  D.,  Lenover,  Pa. 
Maule,  Margaret,   London  Grove,   Pa. 
Maule,  Edna  J.,  Quarryville,  Pa. 
Maule,  Norman  C,  Quarryville,   Pa. 
Mayling,  M.  A.,  Quarryville,  Pa. 
McClellan,   Airs.  W.  J.,   London  Grove, 

Pa. 
McClenahan,  Laura  R.,  Edgewater  Park, 

N.J. 
McCord,  Alice,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
McCord,  Jane,  Mendcnhall,  Pa. 
McCord,  Wm.,  Mendcnhall,  Pa. 
McCord,  Lydia  H.,  Buck  Run,  Pa. 
McDowell,  Sophie  P.,  Elkviev,  Pa. 
McDowell,  Thos.  R.,  Elkview,  Pa. 
McFarland, Elizaheth,  Leonard,  Pa. 
McFariand,  Emily  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


McFarland,  Mary  H.,  West  Qicstcr,  Pa. 

Mcl^arland,  Mrs.  N.  H.,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

McFarland,  W.  Howard,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

McKee,  Mrs.  F{lmer,  Newark,  Del. 

McVaugh,  Elsie  R.,  Hockessin,  Del. 

McVaugh,  Ethel  C,  Hockcssin,  Del. 

Mellor,  Geo.  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mellor,  Sarah  S.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Meloney,  E.  T.,  Avr^ndale,   Pa. 

Mcloncy,  Geo.  R.,   Philadel|jhia,   Pa. 

Meloney,  Mary  T.,  Philadeli>hia,   I'a. 

Mcndinhall,  Fanny  P.,   Newport,  Del. 

Mendinhall,  John  M.,  Newport,  Del. 

Mercer,  Anna  S.,  Kennett  .Square,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Annie  L.,  Kennett  .Square,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Margaret  A.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Thos.,  Kennctt  S()uare,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Mary  O.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 

Mcrccr,  B.  F.,  New  Garden,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Emma  H.,  New  Garden,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Chas.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Mary  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Mercer,  Sara  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mercer,  Loretta  K.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mcrccr,  Edith  P.,  West  Grove.  Pa. 

Mcrccr,  Su^an  E.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Merrill.  Mrs.  A.  P..  Campbell,  Cal. 

Merry  man,  Mary  E.,  Leonard,  Pa. 

Merryman,  Caroline  E.,  Toughkenamon, 
Pa. 

Michener,  Mira,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Michcner,  Lydia  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Michener,  Lydia  L.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Michener,  Marion  R.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Middleton,  Jos.  S.,  Crosswicks.  N.  J. 

Miller,  E.  F.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Miller,  Mary  R.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Miller,  John,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Miller,  Sarah  S.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Alillcr,  Clara  B..  Media,  Pa. 

Miller,  Ella  J.,  Newark,  Del. 

Miller,  Ann  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,  Mary  T.,  PhiladeU)hia,  Pa. 

Miller,  J.  A.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
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Miller,  Geo.  B.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Mitchell,  Jane  K.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Alice  C,  llockessin,  Del. 
Mitchell,  lulith,  llockessin,  Del. 
Mitchell,  Hlizaheth  T.,  Hockcssin,  Del. 
Mitchell,  I'^lia  M.,  Hockessin,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Ellen   H.,   Hockessin,   Del. 
Mitchell,  Kinilie  L.,  Hockessin,  Del. 
Mitchell,  Lydia,  Hockessin,   Del. 
Mitchell,  Thos.  C,   Hockessin,  Del. 
Mitchell,  Sarah  J.,  Hockessin,  Del. 
Mitchell,  D.  Thompson,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Hanna  C,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Mary  E.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Hanna  T.,   Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.   Mary   S.,   West   Chester, 

Pa. 
Moore,  Anna  E.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Moore,  Elizabeth  L.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Moore,  Samuel  G.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Moore,  Annie  W.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Elwood  L.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Moore,  S'ara,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Moore,  Wm.  B.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Moore,  Elizabeth,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Moore,  G.  W.,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Moore,  Mary  W.,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Moore,  Dr.  Rebecca,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Moore,  Amy  E.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Chas.  T.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Moore,  Marian  P.,  Lansdowne,   Pa. 
Moore,  Hannah  W.,   Media,  Pa. 
Moore,  Horace  E.,  Germantown,  Phila., 

Pa. 
Moore,  Ella  L.  C,  Germantown,  Phila., 

Pa. 
Moore,  J.  Adrian,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Ruth  G.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Hannah  F.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Wm.  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Sara  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Pusey  L.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Lawrence  W.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Aloore,  E.  L.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Aloore,  Annie,  W^est  Grove,  Pa. 
Aforrison,  E.  B.,  Lincoln  LTniv.,  Pa. 
Morrison,  H.  M.  W.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  P.i. 


Mullin,  Eilitli  A.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Mutelle,  Mary  C.  D.,  Unionville,  Pa. 

Neff,  Ira,  Concordvillc,  Pa. 
Nelson,  Lola  F.,  Kelton,  Pa. 
Neshitt,  David  A.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Nichols,  Joseph  P.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Nichols,  Elizabeth   Pusey   AL,   Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Nichols,  Eli,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Nolan,  Belinda  M.,  Alalvern,  Pa. 
Nolan,  Louella  H.,  Alalvern,  Pa. 


Oakford,  Elsie   P.,  Germantown,  Phila., 

Pa. 
Oat,  Mary  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Packer,  Aaron,  Norwood,  Pa. 
Packer,  Alary  A.,  Norwood,  Pa. 
Painter,  Airs.  Alinshall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Painter,  Aliss  Anna,   Philadeliihia,   Pa. 
Palmer,  Anna,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Henry,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Anna  Al.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Palmer,  I'hebe  H.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Rachel  L.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Willis  B.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Alie  AL,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Airs.  F.  AL,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Palmer,  J.  AL,  Kennett  Scpiare,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Alice  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Palmer,  Lizzie  S.,  Northbrook,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Caroline  W.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Palmer,  Wilmer,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Palmer,  Emilie  W.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Palmer,  Air.     and     Airs.     A.     Alitchell, 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Parke,  Dr.  Wm.  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Parke,  Arthur  T.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Parke,  Clara  C,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Parker,  Rebecca,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Parker,  Alary  5'.,  Parkersville,  Pa. 
Parker,  J.  Walter,  Parkersville,  Pa. 
Parker,  Elizabeth,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Parker,  Alary  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Paschall,  Laura  AL,  Chester  Hgts.,   Pa 
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Paschall,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  West  Crovc,  Pa. 

Paiste,  Jas.  L.,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Parrish,  J.  C,  Kennctt  Square,  Pa. 

Passmorc,  Anna  B.,  Chatham,   I'a. 

Pa.s.smore,  Edith  C,  Cliatham,  Pa. 

Pa-ssmorc,  I^niriia  B.,  (."liatham,  Pa. 

Passmore,  Mary  E.,  Chatham,  Pa. 

Passmorc,  T.  L.,  Chatham,  Pa. 

Passmorc,  Anna  M.,  Landcnherg,  Pa. 

Passmore,  Wm.  C,  Landcnherg,  Pa. 

Passmore,  Mary  S.,  Kennctt  Sq.,   Pa. 

Passmore,  O.  P.,  Kennctt  Square,  Pa. 

Passmore,  Al)bie   P.  Oxford,   Pa. 

Passmore,  I'Zhzalicth,     Oxford,    Pa. 

Passmore,  Cliester,   Oxford,    Pa. 

Passmore,  Geo.  B.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Passmore,  Geo.    B.,   Jr.,    Oxford,    Pa. 
Passmore,  Ralph    M.,    Oxford,    Pa. 
Passmore,  Edw.    B.    Mcndenhall,    Pa. 
Passmore,  Emma   C,    Mcndenhall,    Pa. 
Passmorc,  H.  C,   Montchanin,   Del. 
Passmore,  Mary   B.,    Montchanin,    Del. 
Passmore,  Sarah    H.,    Montchanin,    Del. 
Passmore,  Norris'  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Passmore,  John   W.,   West   Grove,    Pa. 
Passmore,  Maurice  W.,  West  Grove,  Pa 
Passmore,  Ellen,    West    Grove,    Pa. 
Passmore,  Hanna  W.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Passmore,  Margaret,  West   Grove,   Pa. 
Paxson,  Alice    H.,    Swarthmore,    Pa. 
Paxs(jii,  Clias.,    Swarthmore,    Pa. 
Paxson,  lulith    S.,    Toughkenamon,    Pa. 
Paxson,  Annie    M.,    West    Chester,    Pa. 
Peirce,  German   J.,    Embreeville,    Pa, 
Peirce,  Mrs.  G.  J.,   Embreeville,   Pa. 
Peirce,  Sara  E.,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Peirce,  Elizabeth,    Unionville,    Pa. 
Peirce,  Thos.   W.,    Unionville,    Pa. 
Peirce,  Sarah    T.,    Unionville,    Pa. 
Peirson,    Mary   A.,   Wilmington,    Del. 
Pennock,  Emma   J.,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Pennock,  Alice   R.,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Pennock,  Blanche,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Pennock,  Edw.    A.,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Pennock,  Elizabeth,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Pennock,  Jas.  L.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Pennock,  Margaret,    Chatham,    Pa. 


Pennock,  Sarah   A.,  Chatham,   Pa. 
Penntjck,  J.    Roland,    Chatliam,    Pa. 
PeniKHk,  Samuel   J.,   Chatham,    Pa. 
Pennock,  Marian,    Coatesvillc,    Pa. 
Penncjck,  l-'ianklin,    Hockcssin,    Del. 
Pemiock,  Mary  S.,   Hockcssin,   Del. 
Pennock,  Sarah  II.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 
Pennock,  Edith,    Kenneth    Sq.,    Pa. 
Pennock,  Josephine,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa, 
Pennock,  Ruth  W.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Pennock,  I-Lmma    R.    Landenbcrg,    Pa. 
Pennock,  AIplicus,    Marshallton,    Del. 
Pennock,  Maggie,    Marshallton,    Del. 
Pennock,  Rebecca,   West   Grove,   Pa. 
Perkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Coatesvillc, 
Pa. 

Pharo,   Margaret,   Haddonfield,   N.  J. 
Phillips,   lunma    R.,    Camden,    N.    J. 
Philips,  Edwin  S'.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Phillips,  Helen   J.,    Kennctt   Sq.,    Pa. 
Philliijs,  John    M.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 
P'hillips,  I.ydia  A.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Phillips,  Sara   J.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 
Phillips,  Wm.  H.,   Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Phillips,  Wm.   L.,   Montchanin,  Del. 
Phillips,  Jessie   A.,   West    Chester,    Pa. 
Phillips.  Philcna   P.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.,  W.  Qiester,  Pa. 
Phillips,  M.    Ida,    West    Grove,    Pa. 
Philliijs,  J.    Watson,    Wilmington,    Del. 
I'icrce,  .'\nnie    W.,    Leonard,    Pa. 
Pierce,  Elsie,    Leonard,    Pa. 
Pierce,  Lydia   P.,   Leonard,    Pa. 
Pierce,  Warren  J.,  Leonard,   Pa. 
Pierce,  Caroline,    London    Grove,    Pa. 
Pierce,  Hanna   C,   London  Grove,    Pa. 
Pierce,  Margaret,    London    Grove,    Pa. 
Pierce,   Percy   W.,   London   Grove,    Pa. 
Pierson,  Lydia  L.,  New  Garden,  Pa. 
Pilling,  Hannah  T.,   Newark,   Del. 
Pitt,  Clara  L.,   New  London,  Pa. 
Polk,  Anna  B.  L.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Polk,  Wm.  W.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Poole,  Rebekah   E.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 
Powell,  S'.   S.,   Chatham,   Pa. 
Powell,  Wm.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Powell,  Charlotte,  Duffryn  Mawr,   Pa. 


Powell,  Owen   B.,  DufFryn  Mawr. 
Pownall,  B.  H.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Pownail,  Phel)e,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Pratt,  Fdgar  L.,  Kcimctt  Square,  Pa. 
Pratt,  Klla  T.,  Kennctt  Square,   Pa. 
Price,  Mrs.   Fannie,   West   Chester,    Pa. 
Price,  Holliday  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Price,  Ruth   E.,   West   Chester,   Pa. 
Pugh,  Leona   I.,  Oxford,   Pa. 
Pugh,  Reba  C,   Oxford,   Pa. 
Pugh,  Sarah    E.,    Oxford,    Pa. 
Pugh,  John  G.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Pugh,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Pugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Pusey,   Philip  C,  Avoiidale,  Pa. 
Pusey,  Annie  L.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Pusey,  Edwin,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Emily,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Anna   H.,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Pusey,  Henry   R.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Pusey,  Eleanor  W.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Pusey,  Jesse,  Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Philena    E.,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Rebecca  M.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Pusey,  Mrs.    S.    H.,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Samuel    H.,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Sara    T.,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Wm.    J.,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Geo.   W.,    Ashland,    Del. 
Pusey,  S.  Florence,  Ashland,  Del. 
Pusey,  Ruth  H.,  Ashland,  Del. 
Pusey,  Anna    L.,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Pusey,   H.    Emma,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Florence,   Chatham,   Pa. 
Pusey,  J.    Howard,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Anna  L.,   Kennett   Square,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Thos.    M.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Caroline,    London   Grove,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Caroline  E.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Pusey,  E.    Abner,    London    Grove,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Pusey,  Mrs.    Chas.,   Unionville,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Chas.    H.,    Unionville,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Henry  W.,  Unionville,   Pa. 
Pusey,  Elbert   N.,   West   Chester,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Emma   S'.,  West   Chener,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Marshall  Y.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 


Pusey,  Ella  T.  G.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Pusey,  Hannah    S.,   West   Grove,    Pa. 
Pusey,  Solomon   J.,   West   Grove,   Pa. 
Pyle,  Harry   C,   Baltimore,    Md. 
Pyle,  Mary   A.,   Doe    Rim,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Sallie   Iv,   Drumore,   Pa. 
Pyle,  Frank  C,   Fulton  House,   Pa. 
I'yle,  Mary  .S.,  Fulton  House,  Pa. 
Pyle,  Alice   T.,    George    School,    Pa. 
Pyle,  I'Vancis   C,   George   School,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Josephine   L.,   Hamorton,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Pennock    M.,    Hamorton,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Josephine,    Kennctt    Square,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Lydia    E.,    Kennett   Square,    Pa. 
I'yle,  Josephine,   Leonard,   Pa. 
Pyle,  Mary  W.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Pyle,   R.    L.,   London   Grove,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Anna    S.,    Malvern,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Francis  M.,  Malvern,   Pa. 
Pyle,  Sarah    E.,    Marshalltown,    Iowa. 
Pyle,  C.   J.,   Mortonville,   Pa. 
Pyle,  Mrs.  C.  J.,   Mortonville,   Pa. 
J'yle,  Dorothy   A.,    Toughkenamon,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Lizzie    M.,   Toughkenamon,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Dorothy  C,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Pyle,  Helen    C,    West    Grove,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Milton    C,    West    Grove,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Mira    M.,    West    Grove,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Robt.  and  Hannah  C,  West  Grove, 

Pa. 
Pyle,  Clara    H.,    Wilmington,    Del. 
Pyle,  Isaac    C,    Wilmington,     Del. 
Pyle,  Wm.    M.,    Wilmington,    Del. 
Pyle,  Ellen,    London    Grove,    Pa. 
Pyle,  Marjorie,    London    Grove,     Pa. 
Pyle,  Jessie,  London  Grove,  Pa. 

Quarll,  Jessie  S.,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Raby,  Madeleine   C,  Wilmington,   Del. 
Raby,  Mary  B.,  Wilmington,   Del. 
Rakestraw,  Mary  E.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Rambo,  Margaret,   Coatesville,   Pa. 
Ramsay,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  Embreeville,  Pa. 
Rcael    Mrs.   A.   C,   Savannah,   Ga. 
Reyburn,  Irene  B.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Reynolds,  Anna   M.,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Reynolds,  Lydia  A.,   Avondale,   Pa. 


Reynolds,  Edna   M.,  Gum  Tree,   Pa. 

Reynolds,  Isabel   F.,  Gum  Tree,   Pa. 

Reynolds,  Jesse  K.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Marshall  J.,   Malvern,   Pa. 

Reynolds,  Annie    S.,    Oxford,    Pa. 

ReynoMs,  Ann   E.   F.,  Oxford,    Pa. 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  J.   Cecil,   Oxford,    Pa. 

Reynolds,  Amy  S.,  Philaiiclpliia,   Pa. 

Reynolds,  Uiram  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Isaac  G.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Mary  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Elizabeth  M.,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 

Rich,  Florence,    Conshohocken,    Pa. 

Richards,  Elizabeth  M.,  Hockessin,  Del. 

Richards,  Isaac,    Hockessin,    Del. 

Richards,  J.  Howard,  Hockessin,  Del. 

Richards,  Mrs.  J.  Warren,  Tough'n,  Pa. 

Richie,  Arthur  L.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

Richie,  Bertha  S.,   Riverton,   N.  J. 
Richards,  J.  Warren,  Toughken'on,    Pa. 
Ridgway,  Ellis  B.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 
Ridgway,  Louise    S.,    Coatesville,    Pa. 

Ridgway,  E.    B.,    Coatesville,    Pa. 
Ridgway,  Wm.   H.,   Coatesville,   Pa. 
Ridgway,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Roberts,  Percival  R.,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
Roberts,  Percival    R.,    Columljia,    Pa. 
Roberts,  Alice  A.,   Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
Roberts,  Mary  E.,  Kennett  Sciuare,  Pa. 
Kuborts,  Mrs.   Frank,   Nottingham,   Pa. 
Roberts,  Pearl    E.,    Nottingham,    Pa. 
Roberts,  Chester,   S'warthmore,    Pa. 
Roberts,  Ruth  T.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  L.,  W.   Chester,   Pa. 
Roberts,  Mary  E.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Roberts,  Ruth  C.  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Roberts,  Isaac   G.,  West   Chester,   Pa. 
Robinson,  Sarah    M.,    Wilmington,    Del. 
Rodebaugh,  Alice    E.,   W.    Chester,    Pa. 
Rodebaugh,  T.   G.,   West   Chester,    Pa. 
Ross.  Levi    P.,   London   Grove,   Pa. 
Ross,  T.  J.,  Toledo,   Ohio. 
Rove,  M.  Emma,  Kennett   Square,   Pa. 
Rulon,  Rosanna  B.,  Manoa,   Pa. 
Rushmore,  Jane   P.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Russell,  Estella   E.,   Lonon  Grove,    Pa. 


Russell,  H.  P.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Russell,  Mildred  E.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 

Sager,  Flora  M.,  Keimett  Square,  Pa. 

Sattertliwait,  Evannelta,  Hamorton,  Pa. 

Saring,  Henry,    Wilmington,    Del. 

Savery,  Hannah  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Scarlett,  Geo.  B.,   Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

S'cailett,  Mary   J.,    Kennett    Square,    Pa. 

Scarlett,  Wm.  H.,  Kennett  Scjuare,  Pa. 

Scott,  Norris  J.,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Scott,  Rebecca  C,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Samuel  G.,  Tough'mon,  Pa. 

Scott,  Margaret  J.,  Ward,  Pa. 

Scott,  Mrs.  L.  T.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 

Seal,  J.  Gilpin,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Seal,  .Sarah  D.,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Seal,  Mary   P.,   Unionville,   Pa. 

Seal,  Wm.   B.,   Unionville,   Pa. 

Seal,  Emilie  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Seal,  Joel  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sellers,  Margaret  G.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Sharp,  Albert,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sliarp,  Jennie  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Sharplcss,  E.   B.,   Avondale,   Pa. 
Sharpless,  Hannah  M.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  John   P.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Sharplcss,  Anna  P.,  Concordville,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  Pennock  E.,  Concordville,  Pa 
Sharplcss,  Isaac,    Haverford,    Pa. 
Sharjiless,  Anna   M.,   Hockessin,   Del. 
Sharpless,  Dorothy,  Hockessin,  Del. 
Sharpless,  Marian,    Hockessin,    Del. 
Sharpless,  Sara,  Hockessin,  Del. 
Sharpless,  Edw.,   Hockessin,   Del. 
Sliarpless,  Ruth  L.,  Hockessin,  Del. 
Sharpless,  Laura  R.,  Hockessin,  Del. 
Sliarpless,  Phoebe  V.,  Hockessen,  Del. 
Sharpless,  Wm.  P.,  Hockessin,  Del. 
Sharpless,  Anna   S.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Sharplcss,  W.  Warren,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Sharpli-sp,  Alfred,    Landenberg,    Pa. 
Sharpless,  Anna  M.,  Landenberg,   Pa. 
Sliarpless,  Mary  Y.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  Grant  J.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  Margaret  L.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Sharplcss,  John    H.,   Lansdowne,    Pa. 


Sharplcss,  Wm.  J.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Sliarplcss,  Alice   M.,   Leonard,   Pa. 
Sharplcss,  Iva  H.,  London  (jrove,  Pa. 
Sliarplcss,  Sue  R.  and  Wm.   \i.,  London 

Grove,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  Joshua,  London   Grove,   Pa. 
Sharpless,  Jos.  C.,  Lon(](jn  Grove,   Pa. 
Sliarpless,  Geo.  R.,  London  Grove,  Pa, 
Sharpless,  Edith,    Toughkenamon,    Pa. 
Sharpless,  Edith  D.,  Toughkenamon,  Pa 
Sharpless,  Mary,    Touhgkenamon,     Pa. 
Sharpless,  Sarah  E.,  Toughkenamon,  Pa 
Sharpless,  G.  Walter,  Toughk'mon,   Pa. 
Sharpless,  Wm.,   Toughkenamon,    Pa. 
Sliarplcss,  Ida  J.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  Elizabeth,    W.    Chester,    Pa. 
Sliarplcss,  Fannie  W.,  W.   Chester,   Pa. 
Sharpless,  Mary    M.,   W.    Chester,    Pa. 
Sharplcss,  Susanna  P.,  W.  Chester,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  Susanna,    West    Chester,    Pa. 
Sharpless,  Sallie  T.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Sharpless,  Wm.  T.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
.Sharpless,  Elizabeth  C,  West  Grove,  Pa 
Shaub,  Erma,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Slielmire,  Mary  K.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Sheward,  Rachel  A.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sheward,  Thos  W.,  Wilmington,   Del. 
Shoch,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Kelton,  Pa. 
Shoemaker,  Edwin  C,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Shoemaker,  Margaret  R.,  N<3rrist'n,  Pa. 
Shurtliilge,  Adeline    M.,    Kelton,    Pa. 
Shortlidge,  Harvey  G.,   Kelton,    Pa. 
Shortlidge,  Harvey  G.,  Jr.,  Kelton,  Pa. 
Shortlidge,  Philena  H.,  Kelton,   Pa. 
Shortlidge,  E.   Wharton,    Lan'berg,    Pa. 
Shortlidge,  Maggie   W.,   Land'berg,    Pa. 
Shortlidge,  Swithin    C,   Land'berg,    Pa. 
Shortlidge,  Swithin,    Landenberg,    Pa. 
Skelton,  Gertrude   R.,   Chatham,    Pa. 
Skelton,  Marion    L.,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Skelton,  Wm.,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Skelton,  Jos.  C,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Skelton  Lilley  M.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 
Skelton,  Lydia  M.  L.,  Coates'.illo,  Pa. 
Skelton,  Lydia  C,  Doylestc;\vu,  Pa. 
Skelton,  Margaret  B.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Skelton,  Ruth   C,   Kennett    Square,    Pa. 


Slack,  Eliza  J.,   Hamorlon,   Pa. 
Slavin,  Lfuiise,    Toughkenamon,    Pa. 
Sk-cper,  Julia  A.,  Trenton,   N.  J. 
.Sloan,  Virginia    P.,   Oxford,    Pa. 
Smedley,  Mary  E.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Snu-dlcy,  haniny     Huelah,    l-'orest    Hill, 
Md. 

Smedley,   Hannah,  Lima,    Pa. 
Smedley,   Hannah   E.,   Morton.   Pa. 
Swayne,  Wm.  M.,  Jr.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Smedley,  Anna,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Smedley,  Alice    E.,   West   Chester,    Pa. 
Smedley,  Anna   B.,   West    Chester,    Pa. 
Smedley,  Mrs.   E.   M.,  West  Ch'ler,   Pa. 
Smedley,  Mary   H.,  West   Chester,  Pa. 
Smedley,  Philena,    West    Chester,    Pa. 
Smedley,  R(dand,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Smedley,  Sarah  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Smith,  Frances  E.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Smith,  Mary  S.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Smith,  Sallie  B.,  Doe  Run.  Pa. 
Smith,  Ella  A.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Smith,  Harry  S.,  Kcimett  Square,  Pa. 
Smith,  Mary  K.,  Unionville,  i'a. 
Smith,  Robt.  G.,   Unionville,   Pa. 
Smith,  J.  Milton,  Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 
Speakman,  C.  N.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
Spcakman,  Ida  J.,  Coatesville,   Pa. 
Spencer,  Ella  F.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Evan,  .Avondale,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Grace   L.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Spencer,  Mary  W.,  Avondale.  Pa. 
Spencer,  Norman  D.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Samuel  F.,  Avondale,    Pa. 
Spencer,  Sara   M.,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Spencer,  \'iola,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Spencer,  Mary  P.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Alice  F.  H.,  W.  Phila..  Pa. 
Spencer,  DeLeon,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Spencer,  Lydia  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Ruthanna,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Spencer,  Davis,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
S[)encer,  Emmor,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Spencer,   Louella,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
Spencer,  Sarah  F.,  West  Grove,   Pa. 
Springer,  John  L.,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Springer,  Mary,  Hockessin,  Del. 
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Stamp,  Emilie  P.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Stapler,  John   M.,   Newtown,    Pa. 
Steele,  Thos.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Steele,  Mrs.  Sarah,  New  I>ondon,  Pa. 
Steele,  Geo.,  Parkersville,  Pa. 
Steele,  Hugh  II.,  Pocopson,  Pa. 
Steele,  Mrs.   H.  K.,   Pocopson,   Pa. 
Steele,  Mary  M.,  Touglikcnamon,   Pa. 
Stokes,  Dr.  Win.  C,   Philadelphia,   I'a. 
Stuhhs,  Dehorah  F.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Swayne,  F.  B.,  Cheyney,  Pa. 
Swayne^  Anne  T.,  Fairville,  Pa. 
Swayne,  Annie  P.,  Fairville,  Pa. 
Swayne,  Averala,   Cluidds   Ford,    Pa. 
Swayne,  Enoch   P.,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 
Swayne,  Ida  M.,  Fairville,  Pa. 
Swayne,  Norman  W.,  George  Sch'l,   Pa. 
Swayne,  Alice   W.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 
Swayne,  Anna   C,  Kennett  Square,    Pa. 
Swayne,   Lillian,  Kennett  Square,   Pa. 
Swayne,  Emaline  D.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Swayne,  Laura    P.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 
Swayne,  Lenore   B.,   Kennett  Sq.,   Pa. 
Swayne,  Mary   B.,   Kennett   Sq.,    Pa. 
Swayne,  Phebe  Q.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Swayne,  W.  Marshall,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Swayne,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Swayne,  Isaac  W.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Swayne,  L.    Lizzie,    Leonard,    Pa. 
Swayne,  Madeleine,  Leonard,  Pa. 
Styer,  J.  J.  and   wife,   Concordville,   Pa. 
Syfrit,  Mary  E.,  Chatham,  Pa. 


Taft,  Geo.  W.,  Kennett  Square,   Pa. 
Tallman.  Mrs.  M.  R.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Tatum,  Ashton   R.,  Wilmington,   Del. 
Taylor,  Hanna  M.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Taylor,  Maude   D.,    Chatham,    Pa. 
Taylor,  Anna  E.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Taylor,  Chas.  E.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Taylor,  Hayes   C,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Taylor,  Ada   B.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Taylor,  Ada  R.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Taylor,  Chas.  Y.,  Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Taylor,  Ella  V.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 
Taylor,  Ella  P.,  Kennett  S'q.,  Pa. 


Taylor,  Miss  ICdith  M.,  Kennett  .S'q.,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  H.  V.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Pliche  J.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 

Taylor,  J.  Walter,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Amanda  S.,  E.  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  ().,  Milltown,  Pa. 

Taylor,  I-'lva  H.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Taylor,  I-'lwood,  West   Chester,   Pa. 

Taylor,  W.   Garrett,   West   Chester,    Pa. 

Taylor,  Harry   F.,   West  Chester,   Pa. 

Taylor,  Phehe  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Tem[)lc,  Elizaheth  F.,  Brandywine  Sum- 
mit, Pa. 

Tenqjle,  Mary  B.,  Brandywine  Summit, 
Pa. 

Temple,  Philena  M.,  Brandywine  .Sum- 
mit, Pa. 

Temple,  Ada   U.,  Tanguy,   Pa. 

Temple,  J.   P.,  Tanguy,  Pa. 

Temple,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 

Thatcher,  Hillhorn  D.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  H.  D.,^  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Thatcher,  Mary  W.,  Kennett  Sq.,   Pa. 

Thatcher,  Wm.  P.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Chas.,   Kennett   Sq.,    Pa. 

Thomas,  Mary  L.,   Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Sara  O.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 

Thomas,  Levi  S.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Ellen  L.,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Ella  W.,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Harry  C,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Philena   L.,   Oxford,   Pa. 

Thomas,  Edna  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Aima  M.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Thomas,  John  H.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Thomas,  Mary  A.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Arthur    B.,    Frankford,    Pa. 

Thompson,  Esther    A.,    Hockessin,    Del. 

Thompson,  Helen    M.,    Hockessin,    Del. 

Thompson,  Annie   L.,    Kennett   Sq.,    Pa. 

Thompson,  Hanna  R.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Joshua,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 

Thompson,  J.   H.,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 

Thompson,  Lydia  C,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Lawrence,   Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 

Thompson,  Mary    B.,    Kennett    Sq.,    Pa. 

Thomp.=;on,   Sarah,   Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

Thcmpson,  Albert  L.,  Leonard,  Pa. 
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Thompson,  Annie  W.,  Leonard,  Pa. 

Tlicjnipson,  Cora    V.,    Newark,    Del. 

Thompson,   Daniel,   Newark,   Del. 

Thompson,  Emma  L.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Thompson,  Jos.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Thompson,  Samuel   S.,   Philadelijhia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Beulah,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Sarah  M.,  West  Grove,   Pa. 

Thompson,  Alhina  P.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Thompson,  Emma  W.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Thompson,  G.  R.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Thompson,  Dr.  Hannah,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Thompson,  Henry,   Wilmington,    Del. 

Thompson,   Louise,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  E.  H.  W.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Thompson,  Walter  J.,   Wilmington,  Del. 

Tomlinson,  W.  H.,   Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Toot,  Mrs.  O.  D.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 

Townsend,  Lillian  M.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

Townsend,  S".  W.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

Townsend,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity,  Pa. 

Townsend,  Wm.  H.,  Oxford,  Pa. 

Townsend,  Margaretta,   Rosedale,  Pa. 

Townsley,  Annie   P.,  Doe  Run,   Pa. 

Travilla,  Annie  R.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Travilla,  Mary  S.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Trimhle,  Jane  M.,  Concordville,  Pa. 

Trimlile,  Wm.,   Concordville,    Pa. 

Trimltlc,  .^nna  P.,  Kcnnett  S*].,  Pa. 

Trimble,  Edw.   H.,   Northbrook,   Pa. 

Trimble,  Mary  M.,  Northbrook,  Pa. 

Tudor,  Mary  H.,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Turner,  Francesca   B.,   Avondale,    Pa. 

Turner,  Alverda  N.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 

Turner,  Anna,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 

Turner,  Elizabeth  W.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 

Turner,  Howard  W.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 

Turner,  Helen  W.,  Gum  Tree,  Pa. 

Turner,  Paul  H.,  Gum  Tree,   Pa. 

Turner,  Caroline  C,  Unionvillc,   Pa. 

Ulmer,  Geo.  L.,  Germantown.  Fhila.,  Pa. 
Vernon,  Margaret   P.,  Kennett   Sq.,   Pa. 


Wagner,  Chas.  F.,  Tougkcnamon,  Pa. 
Wagner,  Chas.,  Toughkcnamon,  Pa. 
Wagner,  liannah     \V.,    Toughkenamon, 

Pa. 
Walker,  Esther    C,    Chadds    Ford    Jet., 

Pa. 
Walker,  S.  C,  Chadds  Ford  Jet.,  Pa. 
Walker,  Helen  B.,  Kcnnett  S(|.,  Pa. 
Walker,  Wm.  H.,  Kennett  Sq..  Pa. 
Walker,  Wm.  H.,  3rd,  Kennett  Sq..  Pa. 
Walker,  Evalynn    H.,   Media,    Pa. 
Walker,  Jose()hine  B.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Wallace,  Emma  B.,  I'hiladdphia,  Pa. 
Walter,  Alice  H.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Walter,  Hannah  H..  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Walter,  Robert  H.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Walthew,  Lillian,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Walthew,  Samuel,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Walton,  Eva  C,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Walton,  Sarah    L,   .Avondale,    Pa. 
Walton,  Alban,  Oiristiana,  Pa. 
Walton,  Emma  G.,  Christiana,  Pa. 
Walton,  Anna  G.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Walton,  Emma  S.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Walton,  W.  W.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Walton,  Maude  D.,  Kennett  Sq..  Pa. 
Walton,  Anna  W.  P.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Walton,  Edw.  B.,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Walton,  Benj.,  New  Garden,  Pa. 
Walton,  Emma  T.,  New  Garden,  Pa. 
Walton,  Mary  R.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Walton,  Gertrude  A.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Walton,  Rcba  B.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Walton,  Wm.  B.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Warner,  Miss  Lula,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Warren.  Mary   B.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Watson,  Mary  E.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Way,  Helen  P.,  Hamorton.  Pa. 
Way,  Howard  M.,  Hamorton.  Pa. 
Way,  Adelaide,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Way,  Ell  wood  P.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Way,  Emm.a  D.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Way,  Mary  H.,  Oxford,   Pa. 
Way,  Rachie  S.,  Oxford,  Pa. 
Way,  Ellen  P.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Webb,  E.  C,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Webb,  Laura  D.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
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Webb,  Mrs.  Kate  P.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Wehlj,  J.  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Webb,  lidw  A.,  Unionville,  Pa. 
Webb,  Laura  N.,  Wiliniiiytoii,  Del. 
Webb,  Miriam  W.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Webb,  Catharine  E.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Webster,  Geo.,   Avondale,    Pa. 
Webster,  Mary  C,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Webster,  l-illian  C,  Avondale,   Pa. 
Webster,  I'llizabeth,   Chester,   Pa. 
Wel)ster,  Sanuiel   C,   Coatesville,   Pa. 
Webster,  Estella  E.,  Collamer,  Pa. 
Webster,  Elizabeth  D.,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Webster,  Gwymore,   Ercildoun,   Pa. 
Webster,  Jessie  A.,  Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Webster,  Lida  J.,   Ercildoun,  Pa. 
Webster,  Linford,  Collamer,  Pa. 
Webster,  Wm.,  Ercildoun,   Pa. 
Webster,  Cynthia  D.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Webster,  Wm.,  Sr.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Webster,  Anna  S.,  Russellville,   Pa. 
Webster,  Raymond   C,   Russellville,   Pa. 
Webster,  Sharpless  C,   Russellville,   Pa. 
Wel)ster,  Ezra  J.,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Webster,  Chas.  L.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Wells,  J.  M.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
West,  Kate  D.,  Chester,  Pa. 
Wharton,  Mrs.  Howard,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Whitcraft,   Elizabeth   D.,  West   Chester, 

Pa. 
Whiteman,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 
Whiteman,  Willard  E.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Whitson,  Samuel,  Atglen,  Pa. 
Whitson,  Jane  T.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Whitson,  Jos.  T.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Whitson,  Benj.  F.,  Moylan,  Pa. 
Whitson,  Matilda   N.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Whitson,  Mary  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  Elizabeth,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  Marian,  Chatham,   Pa. 
Wickersham,  Mary  J.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  E.  T.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  C.  F.,  Embreeville,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  Emma  B.,  Embreeville,  Pa, 
Wickersham,  Anna  E.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa, 
Wickersham,  Margaret  P.,  Kennett  Sq., 

Pa. 


Wickersham,  Mary  H.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  Wm.  ]•".,  Kennett  .Sq.,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  Wilfred    U.,   Kennett    Sq., 

Pa. 
Wickersham,  Maude  S".,  Marshalton,  Del. 
Wickersham,  Edgar  C,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  Howard  W.,  West  Grove, 

Pa. 
Wickersham,  I.  Walker,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Wickersham,  Martha    C,    West    Grove, 

Pa. 
Wickersham,  N.    Clifford,   West    Grove, 

Pa. 
Wickersham,  Rachel  \r.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Wierman,  Anne  E.  H.,  Tonica,  111. 
Wills,  Marianna,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williams,  Abram  and  wife,  Kennett  Sq., 

Pa. 
Williams,  Anna  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williams,  Dr.  Chas.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Williamson,  Enos,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Williamson,  Jos.   P.,  West  Chester,   Pa. 
Wilkinson,  Jennie  G.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Wilkinson,  Francis  M.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Wilkinson,  Geo.  G.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Wilkinson,  M.  F.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Wilkinson,  Ruth  A.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Wilson,  H.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Wilson,  R.  Emma,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Sarah  E.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Helen  F.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Wilson,  Sarah  T.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Wilson,  Jas.  A.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Wilson,  Adelaide  S.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Windle,  Mary  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Windle,  Wm.  S.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
'    Witmer,  G.  Harry,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  Ethel  M.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  E.  J.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  Howard  C,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  Minerva  F.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  T.  Ellwood,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Wollriiton,  Walter  T.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  Eva  W.,  Landenberg,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  Abbie  W.,  New  Garden,  Pa. 
Wollaston,  Percy   E.,   New   Garden,   Pa. 
Wollaston,  Emma  T.,  New  Garden.  Pa. 
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Wollaston,  Mr.    and    Mrs.    H.,    Uriion- 

viUe,  Pa. 
Wood,  Mary  B.  P.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Wood,  Kehecca  M.,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 
Wood,  Elizabeth   K.,  N(jttiiiKliam,   Pa. 
Wood,  11  anna  W.,  Nottinf^ham,  Pa. 
Wood,  Lewis,  Nottingham,  Pa. 
Wood,  Jas.,  Nottingham,  Pa. 
Wood,  Jesse,  Nottingham,  Pa. 
Wood,  Luella  K.,  Nottingham,  Pa. 
Wood,  Roht.  K.,  Nottingham,  Pa. 
Wood,  Susanna,  Russellville,  Pa. 
Woodward,  Irene   M.,   Philadcli)hia,  Pa. 
Woodward,  Wm.    H.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Worrall,  Nathan  S.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Worrall,  Sarah  F.,  Wayne,  Pa. 
Worrell,  Emma,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Worrell,  P.  Emma,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Worth,  Lydia  D.,  Overbrook,  Pa. 
Worth,  Caroline  J.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Worth,  Herbert  P.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Worth,  Ella  R.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Worth,  M.  B.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Wrigley,  Lida  S.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Wrigley,  Ralph,  Jr.,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Wrigley,  Ralph,  Chatham,  Pa. 
Wright,  Emma  S.,  Newtown,  Pa. 
Wright,  Margaret,  Newtown,  Pa. 
Wright,  G.  S".,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Wright,  Wm.  T.,  Newtown,  Pa. 
Wright,  Eva  G.,  Oxford.  Pa. 
Wright,  W.  Taylor,  Oxford,   Pa. 

Yarnall,  Joshua  T.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Yarnali,  Martin  B.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Wm.  M.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Alice  H.,  Phila.lelphia,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Augustus,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Emily  F.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Mary  M.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Mary  L.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Sara  G.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 
Yarnall,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 
Yeatman,  Arthur  P.,  Avondale,  Pa. 
Yeatman,  Abbie  Q.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Yeatman,  Margaret  L.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Yeatman,  ^fary  F.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Yeatman,  Marshall  P.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Yeatman,  Ruth   D.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Yerkes,  Emily  T.,  Fox  Chase,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Yerkes,  W.    Austin,    Fox   Chase,    Phila., 

Pa. 
Yerkes,  Mary  S.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 
Yerkes,  B.  I*".,  London  Grove,  Pa. 
Yerkes,  Florence,  Toughkenamon,  Pa. 
Yerkes,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Young,  Annie  B.,   Brandywine   Summit, 

Pa. 
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